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...4 No. 13. 
Domestic and Rural Economy. 


English Turnips. 

Every farmer will find it profitable to raise a quanti- 
ty of these roots. In the “Memoirs of the Board of 
Agriculture of the State of New York,” (Vol. 1, p. 26) 
we find the following remarks on the best mode of 
cultivating this valuable root : 

“There is no difficulty in raising turnips on new 
land ; but it is very desirable to know the best mode 
of raising them, at least a small patch every year, on 
old farms. Mr. Henry De Bois, of Rensselaer county, 
and Major FE. Cady, of Columbia county, say that they 
have succeeded in obtaining good crops several years 
in succession, by the following process: Turn over a 
turf of old sward the first week in June. Yard your 
cattle at night on this, in the proportion of six head at 
least, to a quarter of an acre, until the 20th of July. 
then harrow lengthwise the furrows, so as not to dis- 

{turb or overturn them, and sow in the proportion of 
about half a pound of seed per acre. 

| “If it is not convenient to yard cattle upon it suffi- 
| ciently, about two inches of well rotted manure, har- 
|rowed in as above, will do as a substitute. Mr. C. R. 
|Colden applies the manure by strewing it in shallow 
| furrows, two feet apart; then buries the manure by 


| two side furrows, and harrows the ground level, length- 

| wise of the furrows. 
, |nure, and he has the advantage of hoeing the turnips 

199 lin drills.” 
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This method requires less ma- 


We recollect likewise, that we have read, in several 


|of our New England newspapers, that fine turnips have 
| been raised by plowing up old sward ground some time 


in June, harrowing well, and sowing from the Ist to 
the 20th of July, and this without the application of 
manure. But there can be no doubt that folding sheep 
or horned cattle on the land thus plowed, would very 
much enhance the crop. 

All American writers on this subject, whose works 
we have perused, advise to sow seed of the common 
English turnip, as late as about the middle of July. 
They tell us that late sowed turnips are much the best 
for the table, and that they are less liable to be injured 
by insects, if sown so late, than when sown much ear- 
lier in the season. 

“The true turnip soil is a deep sand or sandy loam. 
Every gardener knows the proper time to begin hoeing 
turnips. In general, when the plants spread a circle 
of about four inches, they are ready forthe first hoeing. 
They are commonly left about a foot asunder. The 
second hoeing three weeks after the first.” 

Those who desire to go extensively and successfully 





into the turnip culture, should raise their own seed 
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from the finest transplanted roots. An English culti-, in the slightest degree, it is sufficient; but should the 
vator says, “It is wonderful what a small quantity of rain wash the lime off before the turnips are in the 
seed suffices for an acre of ground, and indeed equally rough leaf, it may be necessary to repeat the opera- 
so how it can be delivered and spread over such a tion, if the fly begins to make its appearance.” —Fes- 
breadth. A pint might be more than enough, but it  senden’s Complete Farmer. 
is usual to broad-cast a quart on an acre.” —— 
Dr. Deane’s “New England Farmer” asserts that) Sheep---Woolly heads vs. Bald heads. 
“the quantity of seed sown on an acre is never less a 
than one pound, frequently a pound and a half, andby,| Messrs. Eprrors: I observed in the Cultivator of 
some two. According to the same work it is very nec- the first of May, a communication from Mr. Bowman, 
essary for the success of the crop, that a heavy roller of Massillon, which contains some ideas on sheep hus- 
be passed over the field immediately after harrowing in) bandry so at variance with my views on that subject, 
the seed, provided the ground is sufficiently dry, or as | that T had designed, ere this, to have written a short 
soon as itisina fitcondition. By this means the clods reply. I have been a practical Wool Grower for the 
are broken, and much of the seed that would other-) Jast ten years, and can speak, to some extent at least, 
wise be exposed to birds, &c.. will be covered, and the from experience and observation. 
surface rendered smooth and compact thereby, and) Mr, B. does not like sheep “with wool on their heads 
consequently more retentive of moisture, which will! and legs.” So far as my flock is concerned, which 
greatly promote the vegetation of the seed and growth consists of about five hundred, those sheep which are 
of the plants.” destitute of wool on their heads and legs are but sparse- 
If a quantity of lime were sowed over the field im-| }y coated on their backs, and some of them almost na- 
mediately after putting in the seed, it would probably ked on their bellies, and consequently, but light shear- 
preserve the crop against insects, and prevent the tur- ers; while those with woolly faces, heads and legs, 
nips becoming spongy, as well as increase their size.’ are almost universally densely coated on their bodies, 
Unleached ashes, soot, and plaster, have also been and yield from twenty to fifty per cent. more of wool 
highly recommended as manure for turnips. Thomas of equal fineness, from the same sized carcass. I am 
Mellville, jr., Esq., of Pittsburgh, Mass., in raising a particular to breed from stock of this kind, for I con- 
crop which received the premium from “The Massa- sider the wool on the head and legs as a sure mark of 
chusetts Agricultural Society,” in 1817, and which) q heavy fleece ; not supposing with Mr. B. that the 
amounted to about seven hundred and fifty bushels to| wool is stretched off the body to cover these parts, but 
the acre, sowed his seeds in drills of twenty-eight) that it is crowded off. 
inches the 21st of June,on ground previously well ma- My friend does not like the Gaudaloupe Merino, with 
nured. The following day sowed on the acre thirty’ a back like a rainbow, and the skin slipped down in 
bushels slacked lime, and fifteen bushels house ashes.' ringlets round the neck; he is the first writer that ] 
Ellis, an old writer on husbandry, says, “Turnips have come across, that thinks the Gaudaloupe’s back 
sooted about twenty-four hours after they are up will like a rainbow. Iam especially partial to sheep with 
be entirely secured from the fly.” Some advise, and ringlets around the neck and folds along their sides. 
it may be well, if not too much trouble, to leach soot, [ have a buck somewhat after this fashion (except the 
and sprinkle the young turnips with the liquor. M’Ma-! rainbow back) with some of the above named essen- 
hon, in treating of the cultivation of turnips, says,| tials, which is a good constitutioned sheep and a heavy 
“The plants should be left from seven to twelve inches} shearer, and his stock are decidedly the best shearers, 
every way; this must be regulated according to the) easiest keepers and hardiest that I have ever raised. 
strength of the land, the time of sowing, and the kind During the summer of forty-nine I purchased a small 
of turnips cultivated ; strong ground and early sowing ewe lamb from the fine Saxony flock of Mr. Lodge of 
always producing the largest roots.” | this county, which, besides being densely coated all over 
The width of the hoe should be in proportion to the! with fine wool excepting the nose and hoofs alone, 
medium distance to be left between the plants. and this| was remarkable for the large folds along its sides and 
to their expected size. The critical time of the first! the numerous ringlets about its neck, and its heavy 
hoeing is, when the plants, as they lie spread on the dewlap. The following spring she clipped a beautiful 
ground, are nearly the size of the palm of the hand ;| fleece, of five and one quarter pounds ; the carcass after 
if, however, seed-weeds be numerous and luxuriant, clipping weighed forty-nine lbs. This spring she clip- 
they ought to be checked before the turnip plants ar-| ped six lbs. and two oz., and weighed seventy lbs. 
rive at that size; lest, being drawn up tall and slen-| Her fleece brought 40 cts. per lb., or two dollars and 
der, they should acquire a weak and sickly habit. A! eighty-one cents,—beat that bare faces, if you can. 
second hoeing should be given when the leaves are| The kind of a sheep for my fancy would be full-blood- 
grown to the height of eight or nine inches, in order} ed, or prime wooled, with a round, handsomely formed 
to destroy weeds, loosen the earth, and finally to reg-| body, broad, straight back, deep and wide chest, short 
ulate the plants ; a third, if found necessary, may be | legs, with a heavy dewlap, plenty of ringlets round the 
given at any subsequent period. Here will the farmer | neck, and large folds along the sides, with wool enough 
exclaim against the expense and trouble of hoeing ;| on his legs to make a pair of stockings, and sufficient 
but let him try one acre in this way, and leave anoth-| on his head for a cloth cap, and a large pair of whis- 
er of the same quality to nature, as is too frequently! kers on his face, sufficiently soft and downy to make 
done, and he will find that the extra produce of the) a desirable tippet foralady. This is the kind of sheep 
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hoed acre will more than compensate for the labor 
bestowed. 

Loudon says, archbishop Garrie,a Scottish gardener 
of merit, tried steeping the seed in sulphur, sowing 
soot, ashes, and sea-sand along the drills, al! without 
effect. At last he tried dusting the rows, when the 
plants were in the seed-leaf, with quicklime, and found 
that effectual in preventing the depredations of the fly. 
“A bushel of quicklime,” says he, “is sufficient to dust 
over an acre of drilled turnips, and a boy may soon be 
taught to lay it on almost as fast as he could walk 
along the drills. If the seminal leaves are powdered 


for easy keepers, heavy fleeces and heavy profits. 
Many of our fine Wool Growers seem to have but 
one idea in sheep breeding, namely, the highest possi- 
ble degree of fineness, with but little reference to the 
quantity of the fleece or the constitution of the sheep. 
The fine Wool Growers of Saxony who have been en- 
gaged much longer at the business than ourselves, for 
many years pursued a similar course, but at length, 
finding that although they had succeeded beyond com- 
petition in the fineness of their wool, they had done it 
at the expense both of the quantity of the fleece and 
the constitution of their sheep, and on these accounts 
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were compelled to resort to the old fashioned Merino. 

C. L. Flieshman, who has been collecting informa- 
tion on sheep husbandry in Saxony, writes to the Com- 
missioner of Patents of the U. 8. as follows: “Twen- 
ty years ago bucks with tight, smooth skins, which had 
extremely fine wool were considered the best; but 
their fleeces were light and had a tendency to run into 
twist. The German Wool Growers had to come back 
to the original form of rams, with a loose skin, many 
folds, and heavy fleeces, and since then they have suc- 
ceeded in uniting with a great quantity of wool a high 
degree of fineness. This kind of heavy folded animals 
are now considered the best for breeding and woolbear- 
ing. <A large dewlap is also indicative of a heavy 
fleece, and for this purpose the forehead, belly and legs 
should be well covered with wool.” Thus it appears 
that the Germans, after an experiment of half a cen- 
tury, have at length returned to the old fashioned Me- 
rino. Proving beyond doubt that about these bare fa- 
ced, bare headed and bare legged, very fine wooled 
sheep, that there is more noise than wool. 

I intend sending a few samples of wool shortly. No 
sheep for sale at present. I wish my friend Bowman 
would inform us how he keeps three hundred and thir- 
ty sheep on one hundred acres of land, raises thirty 
acres of wheat, some corn and oats, and keeps his cat- 
tle and horses. JOHN N. DIXON. 

Columbiana, O., June 14, 1851. 


~<-ceoer- - 
Ramblings of Uncle Ben. 
Ep. O. Cutt.: Having lately been upon a tour thro’ 
the counties of Union, Delaware, Knox, Coshocton, 
Guernsey, part of Belmont, Harrison and Jefferfon, a 


great many things came under my notice which inter- | 


ested me, and of which 1 had thought to have written 
at some length ; but findidg my descriptive faculties 
so far outstripped by the editress, and the worthy H. 
M. Tracy, I concluded to give nothing but the plain 
matter of factin the case. The verdant hillsin the east- 
ern part of the State are pleasant to look upon, but to 


think of clambering over them, is unough to make the | 


sweat start on one who has been raised in a level 
country. Mt. Vernon is truly “a pleasant, flourishing 
town,” surrounded by rich land, and beautiful fields of 
waving grain. Gambier, situated five miles east of 


Vernon, is a neat little village, and its college and | 


surrounding scenery, are worthy of a glance. Mil- 


wood, six miles east of Gambier, is a small village, | 


surrounded by rather a thinly settled district of coun- 
try. The old fort, or Point of Rocks, on the banks of 
Owl Creek, one mile below town, is a place much vis- 


ited, and not an unimportant item in the history of our | 


travels. There we “scrambled over the old hills, and 
picked wintergreens.” At Delaware is a mineral 
spring, well worthy of a visit from every traveler. 
Even Marysville was not without the appearance of 
beauty—at open windows in upper stories of the hous- 
es—as we passed through. We heard some complaint 
of the fly in Guernsey and Coshocton, but as a gener- 
al thing, wheat promises tobe a faircrop. Corn look- 
ed rather yellow on the thin hills of Knox and Coshoe- 
ton. Owing to the dry weather, grass in this vicinity 
is light. In some places we met our old friend the 
“Ohio Cultivator,” and saw need for his appearance 
inmany others. One of our acquaintances, with whom 
Iwas conversing last week, says he is as eager for 
each number of the “Cultivator” as he is for his meals. 
L. A. Hine’s spirited essays shows that he is alive 
to the interests of the people. Aunt Patience and 
Aunt Fanny show that they are not behind the times. 
Aunt Patience’s moralizing suits Uncle Ben exactly. 
I love such sentiments. O, that there were more con- 
genial spirits up and down in the land! then might 
the honest unfortunates rejoice in the abundance of 
the opulent. Uncre Ben. 
Union Co., 6th mo., 1851. 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


Proceedings of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, at their session on the 
10th and 11th of June, 1851. 


Resolved, That no aged animals that have had first 
premiums awarded to them heretofore, at the Ohio 
State Fair, shall compete for the first premium this 
year; but may compete for diplomas in sweepstakes. 

Resolved, That additional premiums of $20 and $10 
be offered for the best and second best crops of wheat 
and corn ; and that the grounds on which these addi- 
tional awards shall be made, be not less than five acres 
each, not less than 30 bushels per acre for wheat, and 
not less than 100 bushels per acre for corn. 

Resolved, That the premiums offered for rye and oats 
shall be for crops not less than 30 bushels per acre for 
rye, instead of 40 bushels; and not less than fifty 
bushels per acre of oats, instead of sixty bushels here- 
tofore published on the premium list. 

Resolved, That the ‘best plow harness,” “ best wag- 
on harness for farm,” “best carriage harness,” “ best 
saddle and bridle for general purposes,” as published 
on the premium list page 24, be transferred from the 
“ Implements and manufactured wares open to all,” to 
the head of “sadlers’ and shoemakers’ ware open to 
all,” on page 37, on the premium list. 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to make 
such contracts, and employ such persons as may be 
necessary for the preparation of the grounds for the 
State Fair, and audit the accounts for the same. 

Resolved, That $100 be appropriated to aid in put- 
ting up a steam engine onthe Fair grounds, the steam 
power to be furnished to machinery, and employed un- 
der the direction of a committee, and that notice be 
given, that persons wishing to compete for premiums 
on steam engines, may give notice by the 4th of July 
of their intention to compete ; and that the amount 
hereby appropriated, be awarded to the engine that 
shall receive the premium ; and if no application be 
made by the time specified, a contract be made with 
|some person without the above condition. 

Resolved, That 350 bound coppies of the 5th Annual 
Report be furnished to the office of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. and that each County Agricultu- 
ral Society Library be furnished with a copy. 

Resolved, That 100 copies of each of the Ist, 2d, 3d 
and 4th Annual Reports of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture be bound so as to make 100 volumes, each 
of which shall contain the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th Reports; 
and that a table of contents for these reports be print- 
ed and bound in these volumes; and that 100 extra 
copies of the table of contents be printed. 

Resolved, That Thomson, Gulic & Co., have the ex- 
clusive privilege of selling refreshments on the Fair 
grounds (except refreshments and such as the Board 
may choose to provide for themselves, guests, commit- 
tees and employees) for the sum of $600, for which 
|the Presidentis authorized to contract with said Thom- 
}son, Gulick & Co., on good security. 
| Resolved, That forage be furnished by the Board 
gratis to the stock of exhibitors who may compete for 
premiums. 
| ‘The premiums of money, medals and plate, will be 
distributed on the last day of the Fair. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be au- 
thorized to have the copies of the premium list correc- 
ted before more be distributed. 

The above is a true copy of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee. W. W. MATHER, 

Cor. Sec. O. S. Board of Agriculture. 


72 ee 


Tue Miami County Agricultural Society are out 
with a premium list for their Fair, which is to come 
off on the 2d and 3d days of October. 
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A few words on our progress in Building. 
BY A. J. DOWNING. 

Within ten years past the attention of great num-| 
bers has been turned to the improvement and embel-| 
lishment of public and private edifices; many foreign | 
architects have settled in the Union, numerous works | 
—especially upon domestic architecture—have been 
issued from the press, and the whole community, in| 
town and country, seem at the present moment to be 
afficted with the building mania. The upper part of 
New York, especially, has the air of some city of fine 
houses in all styles, rising from the earth as if by en- 
chantment, while in the suburbs of Boston rural cot-| 
tages are springing up on all sides, as if the “Genius | 
of Architecture” had sown, broadcast, the seeds of! 
ornee cottages, and was in a fair way of having a fine 
harvest in that quarter. 

There are many persons who are discontented 
with this new hot-bed growth of architectural beauty ; 
some denounce “fancy houses”—as they call every-| 
thing but a solid square block—altogether. Others 
have become weary of “gothic,” (without perhaps, ev- 
er having really seen one good specimen of the style) 
aud suggest whether there be not something barbarous 
in a lancet window to a modern parlor; while the 
larger number go on building vigorously in the new- 
est style they can find, determined to have something, 
if not better and more substantial than their neighbors, 
at least more extraordinary and uncommon. 

We are in the midst of what may be called the ex- 
perimental stage of architectural taste. With the pas- 
sion for novelty, and the feeling of independence that 
belong to this country, our people seem determined to 
try everything. A proprietor on the lower part of the 
Hudson is building a stone castle, with all the towers 
clustered together, after the fashion of the old robber, 
strong-holds on the Rhine. We trust he has nointen- 
tion of levying toll on the railroad that runs six trains 
a day under his frowning battlements, or exacting) 
booty from the river craft of all sizes forever floating 
by. A noted New Yorker has erected a villa near| 
Bridgeport, which looks like the minareted and domed 
residence of a Persian Shah—though its orientalism | 
is rather put out of countenance by the prim and pu-| 
ritanical dwellings of the plain citizens within rifle | 
shotof it. A citizen of fortune dies, and leaves a large | 


| stone on the one hand, or the mysteries of Vitruvius 
and Pugin on the other, he is sure to get speedily 
| swamped, and commit all sorts of follies and extrava.- 
| gancies quite out of keeping with his natural charac- 
ter. 

The two greatest trials tothe architect of taste, who 
desires to see his country and age making a respecta- 
ble figure in this branch of the arts, are to be found 
in that class of travelled smatterers in virtu, who have 
picked up here and there, in the tour from Liverpool 
to Rome, certain ill-assorted notions of art, which they 
wish combined in one sublime whole, in the shape of 
their own domicil; and that larger class, who ambi- 


tiously imitate in a small cottage, all that belongs to 


palaces, castles and buildings of princely dimensions. 

The first class is confined to nocountry. Examples 
are to be found everywhere, and we do not know of a 
better hit at the folly of these cognoscenti than in the 
following relation of experiences by one of the clev- 
erest of English architectural critics : 

“The architect is requested, perhaps, by a man of 
great wealth—nay, of established taste in some points, 
to make a design for a villa in a lovely situation. 
The future proprietor carries him up stairs to his study, 
to give him what he calls his ‘ideas and materials, 
and, in all probability, begins somewhat thus : ‘This, 
sir, is a slight note ; I made it on the spot; approach 
to Villa Reale, near Puzzuoli. Dancing nymphs, you 
perceive ; cypresses, shell fountain. I think I should 
like something like this for the approach ; classical, 
you perceive, sir; elegant, graceful. Then, sir, this 
is a sketch by an American friend of mine ; Whe- 
whaw-Kantamarow’s wigwam, king of the Can- 
ibal Islands ; I think he said, sir. Log, you observe ; 
scalps, and boa constrictor skins; curious. Something 
like this, sir, would look neat, I think, for the front 
door; don’t yout Then the lower windows, I’m not 
quite decided upon; but what would you say to Egyp- 
tian, sir? I thinkI should like my windows Egyptian, 
with hyeroglyphics, sir ; storks and coffins, and appro- 
priate mouldings above ; I brought some from Foun- 
tain’s Abbey the other day. Look here, sir; angels’ 
heads putting their tongues out, rolled up in cabbage 
leaves, with a dragon on each side riding on a broom- 
stick, and the devil looking out from the mouth of an 
alligator, sir.* Odd, I think ; interesting. Then the 
corners may be turned by octagonal towers, like the 
centre one in Kenilworth Castle ; with Gothic doors, 











sum to erect a “large plain building” for a school to| port-cullis and all, quite perfect ; with cross slits for 
educate orphan boys—which the building committee| arrows, battlements for musketry, machiolations for 
consider to mean a supurb marble temple, like that of| boiling lead, and a room at the top for drying plums; 
Jupitur Olympius ; a foreigner liberally bequeaths his| and the conservatory at the bottom, sir, with Virginis 
fortune to the foundation of an institution “for the dif- | creepers up the towers ; door supported by sphinxes, 
fusion of knowledge among men”—and the regents) holding scrapers in their fore paws, and having their 
erect a college in the style of a Norman monastery— | tails prolonged into warm water pipes, to keep the 
with a relish of the dark ages in it, the better to con-| plants safe in winter, é&c.’” 
trast with its avowed purpose of diffusing light. We have seen buildings in England, where such 
in domestic architecture the difficulties that lie in| bedlam suggestions of taste have not only been made, 
the way of achieving a pure and correct taste, are,| but accepted either wholly or partly by the architect, 
perhaps, greater than in civil or ecclesiastical edifices. and where the result was, of course, both ludicrous and 
There are so many private fancies and personal vani-| absurd. There is less dictation to architects in this 
ties, which seek to manifest themselves in the house country on one hand, and more independence of any 
of the ambitious private citizen, and which are defend-| class on the other, to bring such examples of architec 
ed under the shield of that miserable falsehood, “there | tural salmagundies into existence—though there are 
is no disputing about tastes.” (If the proverb read | a few in the profession weak enough to prostitute their 
whims, it would be gospel truth.) Hence we see num-| talents to any whim or caprice of the employer. 
berless persons who set about building theirown house| But by far the greater danger at the present moment 
without the aid of an architect, who would not think| lies in the ordinate ambition of the builders of orna- 
of being their own lawyer, though one profession de-| mental cottages. Not contented with the simple and 
mands as much study and capacity as the other ; and| befitting decoration of the modest veranda, the brack- 
it is not to this we object, for we hold that a man may | etted roof, the latticed window, and the lovely accesso- 
often build his own house, and plead his own rights to| ries of vines and flowering shrubs, the builder of the 
justice, satisfactorily—but it must be done in both in-| coltage ornee, in too many cases, attempts to engraft 
stances, in thesimplest and most straight-forward man-| ~~. ~~. EEA aS. Rg aay 
ner. If he attempts to go into the discussion of Black- 





* This grotesque device is actually carved on one of the groins of 
Roslin Castle, Scotland. 
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upon his simple story of a a . habitation, all the tropes | 
and figures of architectural rhetoric which belong to | 
the elaborate oratory of a palace or a temple. 

We have made a point of enforcing the superior | 
charm of simplicity—and the realness of the beauty 
which grows out of it, in our late work on Country 
Houses. We even went so far as to give a few ex- 
amples of farm houses studiously made simple and ru- 
ral in character, though not without a certain beauty | 
of expression befitting their locality, and the uses to | 
which they were destined. But, judging from some | 
criticisms on these farm houses in one of the western 
papers, we believe it will not be an easy task to con- 
vince the future proprietors of farm houses and rural | 


cottages, that truthful simplicity is better than bor- | 


Our critic | 
wonders why farmers should not be allowed to live in | 


rowed decorations, in their country homes. 


as handsome houses (confounding mere decoration with 


beauty) as any other class of our citizens, if they can | 


afford it—and claims for them the use of the most or- 
namental architecture in their farm houses. 


beauty which grows out of a man’s life, ranks higher 


for him than the most elaborate one borrowed from | 


another’s life or circumstances. We willadd, by way 


of illustration, that there is no moral or political objec- 


tion, that we know, to a farmer’s wearing a general’s 
uniform in his corn fields, if he likes it better than plain 


clothes; but to our mind his costume—undoubtedly | 
handsomer in the right place—would be both absurd | 


and ugly behind the harrow. 

We are glad to find, however, that our feeling of the 
folly of this exaggerated pretension in cottage archi- 
tecture, is gradually finding its expression in other 
channels of the public press—a sure sign that it will 
eventually take hold of public opinion. The following 
satire on the taste of the day in this over-loaded style 


of “carpenter’s gothic,” from the pen of one of the | 


wittiest and cleverest of American poets, has lately | 
appeared (as part of a longer satire on another subject) | 
in one of our popular magazines. But it is too good | 
to be lost sight of by our readers, and we recommend 
it toa second perusal. 


moral, as applied to the taste of the country, will help 


us on most essentially in this, our experimental age of 
architecture : 


THE RURAL COT OF MR. KNOTT. 


BY LOWELL. 


My worthy friend, A. Gorpon Knorr, 
From business enug w'thdrawn, 

Was much contented with a lot 

Which would contain a Tudor cot 

’Twixt twe!ve feet square of garden plot, 
And twelve feet more of lawn. 


He had laid business on the shelf 
To give his taste expansion, 
And since no man, retired with pelf, 
The building mania can shun, 
Knorr being midale aged himeelf, 
Resolved t» build, (unhappy elf?) 

A medi#va) mansion. 


He called an architect in counsel; 
“T want,” said he, “a—you know what, 
(You are a builder, Iam Knott,) 
A thing compl te from chimney-pot 
Down to the very groundeel ; 
Here ’s a halt acr» of good land; 
Just have it nicely mapped and. planned, 
And make your workmen drive on; 
Meadow there is, and upland too, 
And I should like a water view— 
D’ you think you could contrive one? 
(Perhaps the pump and trough would do, 
Ht painted a judicious blue?) 
The wond!and I've attended to;” 
(He meant three pines stuck up askew, 
Two dead ones and a live one.) 


« A pocket full of rocks 'twould take 
To build a house of free-stone, 

Bat then it is not hard to make 
What now-a-days is the stone ; 

The cunning painter in a trice, 
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We have | 
only to answer to this, that the simplest expression of 


A thought or two upon its | 
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Sane houses outside petrifies, 
| ople think it very gneiss, 
w ruwat heguiring dee 
My money never shall be thrown 
Away on euch a deal of stone, 
} When stone of deal is cheaper.” 


And so the greenest of antiques 
Was reared for Knorr to dwell in; 
The architect worked hard for weeks, 
Inventing all his private peaks 
Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
| Had satisfied Fluellen. 


Whatever anybody had 
Out of the common, good or bad, 
Knorr had it all worked well in, 
A don jon keep where clothes might dry, 
A porter’s lodge that was a sty, 
A campanile elim and high, 
Too small to hang a bell in ; 
All up and down, and bere and there, 
With Lord-knows-whats of round and quare 
Stuck on at random evérywhere ; 
It was a house to make one stare, 
All corners and all gables ; 
Like dogs let loose upon a bear, 
Ten emulous styles staboyed with care, 
The whole smong them seemed to bear, 
And al! the oddities to epare, 
Were stuck upon the stables. 


i 
Knorr was delighted with a pile 

Approved by fashion’s leaders ; 

(Only he made the builder smile, 
By asking, every little while, 
Why that was called the Two-door style, 

Which certainly had three doors?) 
| Yet better for this luckless man 
If he had put a downright ban 

Upon the thing tn limine ; 

For, though to quit affairs his plan, 
Ere many days poor Knorr began, 
Perforce accepting d: aughts that ran 

All ways—except up chimney ; 

The house, though paiuted stone to mock, 

With nice white lines round every block, 
Sore trepidation stood in, 

When tempests (with petrific shock, 

Sv to speak) made it really rock, 

Though not a whit less wooden; 

And painted stone, howe’er well done, 
Will not take in the prodigal sun, 
Whore beams are never quite at one 

With our terrestrial lumber ; 

So the wood ehrank around the knots, 
And gaped in disconcerting spots, 
And there were lots of dots and rots, 

And crannies without number, 
Where through, as you may well presume, 
The wind, like water through a flume, 

Came rushing in ecstatic, 

Leaving in all three floors, no room 

That was not a rheumatic ; 

And what, with points, ond equares and rounds, 

Grown shaky on their poises ; 

The house at nigbt was full of pounds, 
Thumps, bumps, creaks, scratchings, raps—till—“zounds, 
| Cried Knorr, ‘this goes beyond all buunds, 
| I do not deal in tungues and sounds, 
Nor have I let my house and grounds, 
Toa — of Noyeses |” 
OO 


| Eps. O. Cutr. : We have organized an Agricultural 
| Society in Old Coshocton, and in organizing we have 
{complied with the requisitions of the State Board, by 
adopting a constitution agreeable to their rules and 
| regulations. 

The Society numbers seventy = e members, with the 
| following officers : President, F. Sankster, Vice 
|President, Alex. Mathews, Piast: Sam. Ketchum, 
| Secretary, Andrew Mushrush, Cor. Secretary, W. H. 
| Vickers ; Manacers, James Bart, R. Phillips, H. Wil- 
'liams, G. Hart, James Bache. 

We are making arrangements to hold a Fair on the 
| last of Sept. or the Ist of October. 

W. H. VICKERS, Cor. Sec. 
E. Plainfield, June, 1851. 


~2eooe 


| 


Tue Crops in Tennessee.—We are informed by in- 
‘telligent gentlemen from the country, that the crops of 
| all descriptions, wheat, cotton and corn, present the 

most promising appearance. The ill effect of the ear- 
ly bad weather has been entirely surmounted, and the 
planters are confident of a plentiful reward of their 
| labors. —Memphis Eng. 
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[From the new work of Youatt & Martin on Cattle—By Stevens.} 
Kintore Ox---Fatted. 


The extensive county of Aberdeen, breeds or grazes | ers, nor is their flesh quite so beautifully marbled ; yet 
more cattle than any other of Scotland. The cattle | at a proper age they fatten as readily as the others, 
in Aberdeenshire have been estimated at 110,000. | not only on good pasture, but on that which is some- 
More than 20,000 are slaughtered, or sold to the gra- | what inferior. 
ziers, every year. 

The character of the cattle varies with that of the Eps. O oan tbe bee to Braiee 
country. In the interior, and on the hills, formerly). jy; "7 peme ~ 

te. r , wale re teat is held every week at Poissy, about twenty miles out 
occupying the whole of that district, and still existing | een Hanis. Aik Peaas Gade te chintn eenieel ea 
in considerable numbers, is the native unmixed High- | 7 yg iacaie y Saat . oll by ~ 
land breed. This breed, however, would be out of its ton © “ cattle, sheep and swine, encourag y 8° 
place in the milder climate and more productive soil | "aie sah of Gn tet een weet hee 
of the lower district of Aberdeen ; another kind of “ ibid . A oe cos " ot nt wetness ae 
cattle was therefore ew raised, the origin of sap Mower vd onan ae Ge ground. The cattle 
whee it i Goats Cae. artes wee | were all large, in high condition and a few as fine spe- 

It was first attempted by judicious selections from | “. I ar, Sek bent wate the duet tae 
the native breed, and some increase of size was ob- rs hs ao a." Th hi he ote “ £ 500 eases 
tained, but not sufficient for the pasture. The long- | D®¢ “UF ded rep + - “nage ws 1 fi ee at 
horn and the short-horn were tried ; but either they | Gre 98 ae ¥ Se a thi vt “ The pod ay Be 
did not amalgamate with the native breed, or a species | ool he ch | mses r ee aa helld : meh» of 
of cattle were produced too large for the soil. There | te —— f a At nd eae A . led there 
were exceptions to this, and one of them, the Kintore es vetrenaglies oy Sey oe oa A f 
om, ‘00 chee a6 Granendls tor éonnieth, | The sheep excelled any thing I ever saw for size an 

He g ‘" fb oo d Ki f a 'fatness. They were a high cross of the Merinos upon 
aa beg " 4 i hon” Fom an sderdeen | the natives of that country, and I should judge their 
shire cow and a short-horn bull. live weight to average over two hundred and thirty 

This animal was a sufficient proof of what may be d ‘Wenn fee af tho Wnalich entities deat 
effected by the cross. The introduction of steam will | sere Jee sh has Aone P 8 p 
probably tempt many of the northern breeders to try The promt i rather inferior ; any town in Ver- 
this first cross. < - 

To improve the Aberdeen cattle, all the southern “o could ee — wes ~ bth are oF enna ter 
counties of Scotland were resorted to, but with doubt- | h pod betes ahaeall the “ varorge b wh_ pa oho 
ful success. The Fife, or Falkland breed, possessed prod ‘on So " “The Ro melee. er of Pras 
enough of the old cattle to bid fair to mingle and be id ni ae : y f from 100 to 500 francs: 
identified with the natives, while the bones were small- | a ai are ones Ato was called up to receive 
er, the limbs cleaner, and yet short ; the carcass fairly hi weet eer band f mens ‘a af a heichten 
round, and the hips wide, and they were superior in| ae prendre A —s play g 
size, hardy, and docile, and excellent at work, and good 1 ‘cn oath aamnendl that French Merino sheep wil 
milkers. These were desirable qualities, and particu- | compare favorably and even compete with the South- 
enty 06 mingiing with the Kmgnned breed. » Accer- | downs and other English improved breeds for their mut- 
dingly bulls from Fife were introduced into Aberdeen, 





‘ton. Then the enormous quantity of wool they yield 
and the progeny so answered as to be generally adop- | . : y ory 
ted, and become the foundation of what is now regard- in comparison to other breeds, adds much a! their va ‘ 
ed as the Aberdeenshire native breed. Spee A cross of this stock upon the nativesof our ie 

The horns do not taper so finely, nor stand so much | try will produce wethers that will attain, in live wes h 

* : Tost Hi 7 7 |to about 200 Ibs., and will sell at any season in New 

upwards asin the West Highlanders, and they are \ Wesker Bent ket at ten and fifteen dollars each 
also whiter ; the hair is shorter and thinner; the ribs ae vet Yor os . S.W JEWETT 
cannot be said to be flat, but the chest is deeper in | POT Dea. Tours, Xe., ee cagdod 


proportion to the circumference ; and the buttock and re Vt., eon ws AS 2 a 
j 3 } 77 ; H anne » e above is Irom an Old ne or of mine e Mo . 
thighs ee likewise thinner. The color is usually who has long been a entinent sane in the field of Agricultare, and 
black, but sometimes brindled; they are heavier in | whose experience enables him to speak to the purpose. We take 
carcass; they give a larger quantity of milk; but the pleasure in calling attention to his sheep—of which see notice in ou 


. : " dvertising columns—feeling confident that his statements are worthy 
co not attain maturity so early as the West Highland- leferedt— ite. _ 
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Mineral Mauures in Fairfield County. 
[From the Ohio Eagle. 

A very important discovery to the farmers of our 
county, has lately been made, in more or less exten- 
sive beds of Marl, one of the most fertilizing mineral 
manures that can be applied to exhausted, or to such 
soils as are wanting in their necessary proportion of 
lime as one of their component parts. 

The first extensive and extraordinary rich Marl bed 
in this county, was discovered by Joshua Clark, Esq., 
south of this city, on the farm now owned by Mr. Jas. 
C. Maccracken, some specimens of which I analyzed 
chemically, and found them to contain, in 100 parts : 
92,00 lime as carbonate, 

2,50 silica, (sand) 
1,95 iron as peroxyde and phosphate, 
3,55 alumina (clay) water and loss. 





100,00 

The next marl bed was found on the farm of Mr. 
Tallmadge, known as the Creed Farm, and lately own- 
ed by Mr. Robertson. Some rich specimens of this 
marl were found about the new spring in the meadow, 
by F. J. Boving, Esq. ; but how far this bed extends, 
or what all its component parts are, I am unable to 
tell, having made but a partial analysis of it. This 
marl is found under a black, peat-like soil, the subsoil 
of as is clay, gravel, and below that the deposit of 
marl. 

Another bed, similarly situated as the above, was 
found by Mr. Boving, on his farm in Bern township, 
formerly owned by Mr. Heberling, part of which has 
this excellent peculiarity of being mixed with a con- 
siderable quantity of fine gravel, so beneficial to a 
black peat-soil, yet there are numerous specimens 
mixed with it of nearly the same richness as the mar! 
found on Mr. Maccracken’s farm. 

In order to understand the action of marl, or lime, 
which is frequently made use of instead of marl, or 
where the latter cannot be procured, it is necessary 
that the farmer should know of what a good soil is 
composed ; and I will here remark that a soil may 
contain all the ingredients hereafter named, but one, 
and yet be unproductive, if not altogether sterile. 

The constituent parts of good soil are: Lime; hu- 
mus, magnesia, soda, phosphoric acid, animal and veg- 
etable, or organic matter, chlorine, sulphuric acid, alu- 
mina, or pure clay, silica, or pure sand, iron, as perox- 
yde—provided it contains those ingredients in sufficient 
quantities. 

The intelligent farmer will see at once, that good 
farming is equally as well a science, as the study of 
law, of physic, &c., &c. How, then, will he be ena- 
bled to ascertain what kind of manure is needed, is 
most appropriate to the various fields of his farm? 
There can be but one answer to this question, and 
that is, by a chemical analysis! It cannot be expec- 
ted, nor is it-‘necessary that every farmer should be a 
thorough chemist, but he should make himself acquain- 
ted with, at least, the rudiments, or first principles of 
this very important science ; or apply to some good 
chemist to have his soil analyzed, as the only way to 
prevent his treading in the dark. " 

Suppose, for instance, A. B. has one or more fields 
on his farm, wanting the sufficient quantity of lime ; 
he puts on each acre of them, say from 100 to 200, or 
300 bushels of marl, or water-slacked quick-lime, and 
the result of this application will be perhaps double or 
treble the crop that he raised heretofore. Asan anal- 
ogy, he applies the same quantity of marl or lime on 
another field, which already abounds in this mineral, 
and instead of increasing the fertility of this field, he 
decreases it, renders it, perhaps, perfectly sterile—and 
now he blames, he condemns the lime or marl—calls 
it worthless, injurious—and he is right, so far as that 


field is concerned ; but who is to be blamed, the far- 
mer, who applied the lime or marl, where it was not 
only not needed, but where it must prove deleterious, 
|or the marl or the lime? If A. B. had analyzed his 
| second field, he would have found that it contained an 
| abundance of lime, and would have applied another 
kind of manure, of which this field was deficient. 
That lime is the principal component part of marl, 
| we have shown before ; the metal, or element of lime, 
is called calcium. Almost all soils contain some lime 
sometimes as a carbonate, i. e. air-slacked—sometimes 
in conjunction with silicic acid, when it is called a si- 
licate of lime, (a combination of lime and sand). In 
union with phosphoric acid, we find it to form the prin- 
cipal part of the bones of the human and animal body. 
Its functions in a soil are very important. It promotes 
the decomposition of vegetable matter; it improves 
the mechanical feature of land ; it powerfully aids the 
disintegration of the minerals in a soil, which contain 
many of the necessary elements of plants ; and which, 
without the fluxing, or fusing power of lime, would still 
| retain them—( Dr. Higgins.) 
DR. WM. ALBERS. 
Lancaster, May 31st, 1851. 
Se 








Matters in Erie County. 
Eps. O. Cutt.: * * * We in the north have 
| had and are still having abundance of rain, which has 
much interfered with planting. Wheat and grass are 
| taking a great growth, but the chances for plump wheat 
| are not very great. Between the red worm (which I 
understand has appeared in some places in great num- 
bers) and the rust, which usually accompanies warm, 

| wet weather, it will probably fare hard. 

Although fruit has suffered so fatally south, our pros- 
pects are very good. There will be a full average crop 
of peaches if the curculio fails to destroy them. They 
have nearly or quite destroyed our plums and cherries 
already. Apple trees did not blow very full. Present 
appearances indicate a crop below medium, though the 
young fruit is very smooth and fair. Peaches were in- 
jured on low grounds in the winter, and in a few situ- 
ations by the frost on the first of May. It will seem 
singular to your southern readers that it froze harder 
at Cincinnati and in Kentucky on the first of May than 
here on the shore of Lake Erie. This freedom from 
late frosts enjoyed by the lake country will render it 
valuable for fruits. Grapes, which are so uncertain in 
other places, are almost as sure as the return of the 
seasons here. 

This spring has been a perfect contrast to last year. 
| Then cold and dry—now warm and wet, and now as 
| then, many are dreading the dreadful times which are 
to result from the bad management of the weather. 
Last year after all we had a comfortable supply for 
man and beast, and a large surplus, and our wisest 
course is to trust in Him who has not yet forfeited his 
promise that “seed time and harvest shall not fail.” 

Yours, &c., B. SUMMERS. 

Erie county, June 6, 1851. 








2. s2ee + — 
Wheat Midge---Grasshoppers. 

Eps. O. Cutt.: Our prospects for a heavy crop of 
wheat this year are likely to be blasted by the red wea 
vel, (wheat midge.) Ihave personally examined some 
half dozen fields and find one or more of the insects on 
nearly every kernel of wheat, excepting the earliest 
heads of the most early varieties, and the testimony of 
other farmers corroborates my opinion that there will 
be very little wheat harvested in this vicinity. The 
17 year locusts are on hand and make the air vocal 
with their music. Grasshoppers are unusually plenty 
and have already made timothy grass look quite rag- 
ged. Respectfully, GPteres, 

Berkshire, Delaware Co., June 16, 1851. 
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Lapres’ DeparTMENT.—We are glad to see this de- 
partment of our paper sustained with so much abili- 
ty. The ladies have come up to the work, like—we 
were going to say like men, but do not wish to slander 
them—so we willsay like true women—as they are. In 
our last number Mrs. S. J. Holbrook had an article 
which is worthy of serious consideration. 

We are glad that Mrs. Gace has made some discoy- 
eries upon Western Reserve; but it is only a small 
number of the beauty-spots of that region, that, she 
will find in her hasty visit. 





Let her go as we have 
gone, from the Pennsylvania line on the east, through- 
out the whole extent of that Yankee empire, and every 
hour’s drive would reveal one or more of the choicest 
Love Nests the sun shines upon, in his whole circuit 
of this green earth. 


We have in type a communication from CuamMomILe, 
which is to the purpose. 


-37ceoe+- — 


Wuite Surravr Fountatn.—Being upon a drive a 
few days since, along up the Scioto, among the long 
corn fields and ripening wheat, we came upon Mr. 
Hart’s celebrated Mineral Springs, some eighteen miles 
above this city. There is a fine chalybeate fountain 
for those who need such tonic ; but the White Sul- 
phur Fountain is one of the richest, purest, and sweet- 
est in the world. The shaft of this spring was sunk 
many years ago for salt, but the lime and sulphur wa- 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Irish CuanneL, NEAR Liverpoot, May 31,’51. 


Frienp Harris: “Land, ho!” was the welcome cry 
on board our ship at day break yesterday morning, as 
“Cape Clear” and a long line of the Irish coast be- 
came distinctly visible. We now hope to arrive at 
Liverpool before noon to-day, at which time a steam 
ship is expected to leave for New York, by which our 
passengers desire to send letters to friends at home. 

Our passage from Philadelphia has been a very 
pleasant one—the weather remarkably calm, except- 
ing the first two days, and allthe passengers have had 


-| good health since that time ; many of us, indeed, had 


scarcely an hour of sea-sickness. What winds we 
have had, have been almost entirely ahead ; so that 
the passage has been prolonged to 16 days, instead of 
14, the average time of this vessel. 

Our steamer, the “ Cityof Glasgow,” is an iron ship, 
of the propeller form ; 7. e. having a screw wheel un- 
der water at the stern, instead of paddle wheels at the 
side. This form is thought to be more safe and man- 
ageable in storm, and requires less power and expense 


‘of fuel than the other; but does not give quite as great 


speed, except when some advantage can be had from 
the winds. 

Our company consists of about 140 passengers ; a 
majority of whom appear to be Europeans, returning 
to visit their native lands after years of sojourn in the 
New World. A goodly number, however, are Ameri- 
cans, on their way to the World’s Fair; and determin- 
ed to see and learn all they can, of the arts and inven- 
tions of the Old World. Among these are Dr. Browx, 
of Circleville, Wm. Powe xt, of Cincinnati, and one or 
two others besides ourselves, from Ohio. The accom- 
modations and fare on board our ship are of the best 
kind, almost luxurious; and the conduct of the cap- 
tain, under officers, and stewards, has been very cour- 
teous andcommendable. To relieve the tedium of the 
passage, we have had several amateur musical concerts; 
one of these was gotten up with extra care, for the 
benefit of the sailors and firemen, and tickets for ad- 
mission were sold, ¢ la Barnum, amounting to $150. 
The Queen’s birth-day was celebrated on the 25th, by 
firing a salute on deck, and rather more than becoming 
hilarity at dinner below, with wine, toasts, songs, &c.; 
though as a whole, our company are a temperate and 
well behaved set. We have no less than five minis- 
ters on board, and had preaching in both cabins twice 











ter mixed so freely with the salt, that it was abandon- 
ed. Mr. Hart has shut off the lime water, by inserting 


a tube 99 feet long, quite through the lime formations ;| tended 


and by plugging the bottom of the shaft, has shut off! 
the salt water. The vein of sulphur water lies some 
200 feet deep, and discharges above the surface with 
great force and volume. 

Mr. Hart is finishing quite a number of cottages for 
the accommodation of visitors, which, in addition to his 
already spacious hotel and dining saloon, will make 
this place a desirable resort for those who are seeking 
rest, quiet and health. i 


> *7cee+ 


Piz Prants.—We received a few days ago, from the 
garden of Chas. and Noah Z. Barnard, of Pleasant 
Valley, Belmont county, three specimens of monster 
pie-plants, viz.: the Victoria, Mammoth and Barnard’s 
seedling, (their own.) On exhibiting these at the 
Horticultural Society’s rooms, they were pronounced, 
by the gentlemen present, too large to be fit for cook- 
ing. They were passed over, however, to mine host- 
ess, (Aunty Gobey knows how to do it) and she de- 
clared they were the finest she ever saw. I bit my 
name into the pies and sauce the next day, and hearti- 
ly concurred in her opinion, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the donors. 


each Sabbath,( Episcopal and Presbyterian) also prayers 
in one cabin every evening, which have been well at- 
. In view of the many blessings we have en- 
joyed, especially for such delightful weather, we have 
surely reason for gratitude to Him whoruleth the storm, 
and holdeth the waters in his hand. 

We are now almost in sight of Liverpool, and the 
letter bag will soon close. We'll write again in a 
few days, giving some account of matters and things 
on the way to Cet as we intend to visit several 
places of interest before going to the great Babel. 

Truly yours, M. B. B. 


Liverroot Corn AND FLour EXCHANGE, AMERICAN 
Propuce, Enerisn Dairies, &c. 


Mancuester, Enc., June 5th, ’51. 

Frrenp Harris : Having spent near a week-in Eng- 
land, you will expect to receive some account of the 
sights and impressions we have encountered. But 
you must remember that we are as yet only on our 
way to the great lion of the year—the Grand Industrial 
Exhibition at London—which we find is the talk of all 
classes wherever we go, and which we must assuredly 
witness before many ie In the mean time, accept 





a few hasty notes for the readers of the Cultivator, 
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about matters and things around Liverpool, Chester, | 
Manchester, &c. 

Liverroot ranks next to London in commercial im-) 
— and has more of the American trade than! 

ndon ; nearly all of the cotton, and most of the pro-| 
vision trade being here. Of the amount of shipping, | 
and the magnificent docks, quays, warehouses, public | 
buildings, &c., we have not room to speak at all in| 
detail, although we were much interested in viewing 
them. Indeed they form the chief objects of attrac-| 
tion to strangers, and for their vastness, durability, 
costliness, and beauty, they are a special wonder to 
Americans. 

The state of the American produce market was one 
of the first objects of my inquiry. I was present at 
the great corn and flour exchange yesterday, where 
an immense amount of business was transacted in two 
or three hours. The sales are al] made by means of 
small samples, displayed on counters or tables. I was 
much surprised to find a large portion of the flour and 
wheat, and even considerable Indian corn, was from 
= of France Holland, Russia, Egypt, &c., and but 
ittle, comparatively, (except corn) from the United 
States. The quality of the wheat and flour from 
France especially, was superior to much of that from 
our own country, and the low price at which it can 
be exported and sold, speaks well for the productive- 
ness of that country. 

During the month of April, 1831, the quantity of 
wheat imported into Liverpool from the continent and 
the Mediterranean, was 217,416 bushels ; of flour 27,- 
328 sacks, (of 280 lbs.) and of Indian corn, 61,414 
bushels. From the United States during the same, 
month, there was imported 35,250 bushels of wheat, 
15,911 barrels flour, and 38,060 bushels corn. The 
month of May, we were told, would show still more 
unfavorably for the American trade, and some of the 
flour recently arrived, was sold at a loss of about $1 
e bbl., (Ohio). The price of good Ohio flour in 

verpool for some time past, has been only about $5 
per barrel. 

The trade in bacon, pork, lard, cheese, &c, is not 
very active, though steady and remunerative. Through 
the politeness of one of the most extensive dealers in| 
these articles, (Mr. James McHenry) we were shown. 
through his spacious lofts and ware rooms, and were 
surprised at their extent and completeness, and could| 
not but admire the perfect system and order which’ 
marks every department. We found that great pains 
and care are required in the management of bacon, | 
cheese, &c.,on its arrival from America, to prevent the | 
articles from spoiling, or to fit them for sale after their | 
appearance has been injured by the voyage, as is quite | 
often the case. Mr. McH. has every convenience for 
these purposes, and if we had produce of these kinds| 
to send to England we should consign them to him, if| 
he would consent. Like many others of the Liver-| 
pool merchants, he has travelled extensively in the | 
United States, and in manners ‘and appearance, is) 
more American than English. 

Ohio Cheese, we were glad to find, was gaining in| 
repute at Liverpool, since more care has been taken | 
in the quality and condition of that sent, and Mr. Mc- 
Henry assured us that a greatly increased trade might | 
be carried on in this article, if our farmers and ship-| 
ping merchants would take proper pains to inform | 
themselves as to the style and quality of cheese desired. | 
We hope he will give us further information for our 
readers on this subject, ere long. The price of best| 
quality American cheese here, is now from $10,50 to | 
$11 per cwt.—ordinary $8 to $9. | 

The crops, as far as I have seen or can learn, in 
England, promise as favorably as usual. The weath- 
er has been dry for a couple or three weeks past, but 
is now rainy and cool. Farmers are preparing land 
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for turnips—a crop of great importance in this country 
for stock. 

Cheshire cheese, milk dairies and cows, are celebra- 
ted the world over, for their excellence ; hence we 
visited two or three places in that country, to observe 
the character of their stock, &c. We found the breed 
of cows among the best farmers, mostly a cross of the 
short-horn and Ayrshire, the former predominating ; 
but having been selected and bred with a view to dairy 
purposes, they are evidently better milkers than is 
common with us where beef is the object. On making 
particular inquiry in regard to Ayrshire and Alderney 





_cows, we found that they were not generally approved 


when pure, owing mainly to their lack of size, and the 
consequent small sum they bring when turned off for 
beef. The Ayrshire are counted better milkers than 
the Alderney, but the latter give the richest milk. (A 
couple of pure Alderney cows, with calf, were sent last 
season from near Liverpool, to Hon. Daniel Webster, 
of Massachusetts ; will some of our brother editors at 
Boston give a report of them!) We shall probably 
have occasion to speak of dairy stock as well as other 
kinds, again, during our stay in England. 

The seed establishment of Mr. Skirving, at Liver- 
pool, is deserving of notice, and especially his exten- 
sive nurseries, a little out of town. The latter are in 
the most perfect order, and abound in rare and valuable 
trees, shrubs, &c. The display of evergreens, rhodo- 
dendrons, azalias, &c., is perfectly magnificent, they 
being just in full bloom at this time. We found the 
same gorgeons flowers in profusion at the Liverpool 
Botanic Gardens, and Pririce’s Park, also at the Man- 
chester Botanic and Horticultural Gardens. But we 
expect to see a still richer show on Saturday, at the 
grand fete of the London Horticultural Society, and 
next week at the Botanic Gardens. So look out for 
our next letters, when we shall also give a glance 
through the Great Crystal Palace, with its throng of 
visitors numbering over fifty thousand a day! Till 
then adieu. M. B. B. 

pad settiaien : 

Kine Corn.—We neglected to acknoweledge the 
receipt of a fine specimen of seed corn, which came 
to hand early in May, from our friend Otha Hayes, of 
Elizabethtown, Hamilton county. We had the seed 
planted, and will see what comes of it. 


~-eo - 

Forsyrara Virrisstm™a, is the name of a hardy, or- 
namental shrub, lately introduced from China. It is 
represented as blooming very early, and remaining in 
bloom a long time, which, together with its hardiness 
and easy culture, will commend it tothe favor of those 
who love to secure choice shrubbery. The Horticul- 
turist proposes to call it the Gorpen BELL. 

_ +2oe > 

Peacu Trees should be carefully watched at this 
season. Pour a tea-kettle full of hot water about the 
root, and it will effectually cook the borers without in- 
jury to the tree. 

onan’ - 

Dantias.—Those who are anxious to obtain fine 
blooms upon their dahlias, must not neglect to feed 
them ; a generous coating of spungy meadow moss, 
or even hay, as prescribed for the gooseberry, will keep 
the plants in good condition, and increase the number 
and beauty of the flowers. 


ee 
Tue Trumeuti County AcricutturaL Society 
have decided to hold their annual Fair on the old 
grounds at Shepherdsville, near Warren, on the 17th 
and 18th days of Sept. They have resolved to have a 
time of it, and they will, too. 
— «eee 

0¢7° Tue Cattie Sate of Samuel Cloon, comes off 
on the 14th of this month, near Cincinnati. See his 
Advertisement. 
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To our Correspondents. 


“A SvuBscRIBER” in Miami co., inquires whether two 
or three furrows between the rows are best, in “ laying 
by” corn. I should say neither; let the spaces be 
handsomely dressed with the Cultivator, leaving a 
smooth, slightly hollowed surface. 

J., of Henry Co., Ind., says the weather has been 
rather wet in that region, but that the crops look well; 


the white chaff bearded wheat, stood the frost best ; 
no fruit. 


Bartey CuttureE.—We are reminded, by W. H., 
of Penville, Ia., of a promise made in the Cultivator of 
March 15th, to say something on this subject, which 
promise was overlooked by the change in our admin- 
istration, and it is now too late for this season, except 
to say that barley should be cut when the heads begin 


| Te Lapys’ Book for July has some rare gems both 


in engravings and composition ; and this literary gal- 
axy too, like its great prototype, has its milky way, in 
which a host of pretty little lights keep each other in 
countenance. 

Artists’ Journat,is the title of anew monthly folio, 
from Cincinnati. It is handsomely embellished, and 
principally devoted to art intelligence ; being the or- 
gan of the Artists’ Union, of that city. 
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to droop, and the stalk turns yellow ; if left after this 
it shells out badly. An excellent paper on this sub- 
ject will be found in “ Fessendens Complete Farmer,” 
published by Saxton, of N. Y., and sold at retail for 
81,25, worth $5,00 a year to almost any farmer who 
needs information. 


Grasses.—J. W. Hirt, of Brookville, Ia., inquires 
for the best kind of grass for a “deadening” of elm, 
beach gum, &c.: if his soil has a moist, gravelly ten- 
dency, the English blue grass will suit his purpose, 
and should be put on two bushels per acre. 





Tuat Strawserry.—Accompanying Mrs. Gage’s 
letter from Governor Wood’s, was an outline drawing 
J. M. Gress, of Garrettsville, who wishes to seed} of the strawberry she speaks of, presented by Mrs. 
down a piece of “ mucky swamp,” might succeed to} Merwin. The above engraving is an exact copy, which 
his satisfaction with English Blue Grass, but if he! we have got up just to see how it would taste in print. 
wishes it for hay for neat stock, I know he would be! But after looking at it a while, I think as Sister Nelly 
pleased with Fowl Meadow Grass ; which yields a| did when we were little fots playing together: she 
heavy burthen, makes good hay, and is especially fitted! threw down her doll in a pet, saying, “I don’t want a 
for suchsoils. Ihaveseenthis grass extensively grown! rag baby: I’d rather have a meat baby.” 
in New England, where it is indigenous, but do not! ~ a 
know where the seed can be obtained, perhaps in Bos-| Goosrserries.—There are few shrubs which yield 
ton ; it is very fine, and half a bushel is enough for an! a greater return of choice fruit, for the space they oc- 
acre of ground. This grass is a species of the Agros-| cupy, than the English Gooseberry ; and they are so 
tis, and is sometimes called Duck Grass, on account! hardy, and easily propagated, thatit would seem strange 
of having been introduced into a meadow in Massachu- | that they are not found in greater plenty in all our 
setts, by ducks and other water fowl. This, as well) gardens. Several years since a friend in Eagleville, 
as the blue grass, may be sowed early in autumn. gave me two small plants of this kind, which I removed 

to my garden in Warren, on the 4th of July ; being 

Warren County.—We learn by the Lebanon Star| several days out of ground, and among the hottest days 
that the Agricultural Society in this county is going] for many years, the leaves all fell off, but the plants 
forward in its preparations for a county fair. At a| lived, and the following seasons were literally loaded 
late meeting a Marshall and Committee of yee : tos obtain 

eeting a Marshall and Committee of Arrange-| ‘The greatest difficulty in obtaining good fruit, seems 
ment were appointed, and a premium scale agreed) to be the tendency to mildew ; by a little seasonable 
upon. attention, this may be aveided. Cover the surface un- 
der the bushes, with a thick bed of cut straw, or fine 
hay soaked in strong brine; let the bed extend out- 
ew | wards as far as the roots, and sprinkle over all a quan- 

Scumitz & Zumpr’s Crasstcat Serres.—We are| tity of charcoal dust. 
under obligation to Blanchard & Lee, of Philadelphia, If the mildew is slight a coating of spent tan-bark 


for copies of their new Latin-English, and English-| which has been sometime exposed to the weather, will 
Latin dictionary, by Dr. J. H. Kaltschmidt. 


festa ouams caf ca bet h In the | be found sufficient } in either case the growth of the 
re ywed ar _ se “ae ne anc-dlieeteaeaee: | a will be promoted, and the fruit come off much 
essary to indicate the conjugation to which the verb) "The following we clip from the N. England Farmer: 
belongs ; but has given the Latin equivalents to the| «We preserved gooseberries last season, as follows: 
English words and expressions ; which, with the aid of [he berries were picked while rather green, put into 
the first part, will enable the student to come readily’ bottles, filling them full, then the bottles were filled 
at the object of his search. One royal 18 mo. V ol.,| to the top with water, and set in a kettle of cold wa- 
850 pp., closely printed, and well bound—price $1,25. _ ter, over a fire, and allowed to remain till the water in 
’ Swe or THE American Art-Union.—In the) the kettle boiled; then the bottles were taken out, 
DT pales ole pre ata, pre alae ee Dy Ray a 
ture,” in which the principles of perspective and linear| guished from fresh ones. One person that partook of 
em, are to be explained in a clear and intelligi-’ them supposed that they were fresh from the market. 

e manner. Subscribers to the American Art-Union! It is said that various kinds of fruit may be kept in 
receive this publication from the date of their subscrip-| this manner for years. It is a very cheap and con- 
tion. | venient way.” 
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GRarE Vines.—Clip off all the lateral shoote-—part | together, will do to support this beautiful climber, 


at a time—so as to reduce the foliage and bring for- | which wraps itself thickly round its prop, and then 
ward the fruit. If the vines are set too full, remove | hangs in waving masses, covered with its starry flow- 
: ’ | ers, on every side, A lady may easily encourage the 

the excess of fruit bunches, and you will be rewarded | [yish ivy, which is the richest and quickest growing 
by the quality of those which remain. Head off your|kind. Cuttings planted fall or spring will take, and 
bearing vines gradually, and let the wood harden for | shoot up rapidly ; and I have known them, when ig- 
winter. | norantly planted with their head downwards, spring up 
sgstaansd | as merrily as if all was well. If you can find a root- 


}ed plant some feet in hight, so much the better; tie 
|or nail it closely to its support till it has fixed itself, 


The following from the Cottage Gardener, is com-| and the desired effect is, of course, sooner obtained. 


_ : Never let ivy climb round a thriving tree, it clasps so 
mended to our Lady Florists. If any one wishes to| tightly that the wood cannot expand, and disease and 


know where the real Giant Ivy can be obtained, we | death willensue. It thrives equally well on living and 
have the authority of the Horticulturist for saying, that | dead wood, needs no attention except to fix it up when 


id F : : : | loosened by the wind and other violence, and is the 
sundiperene caer i: ro oi Hd _ most beautiful, graceful, and effectual screen that a gar- 


. den can possess. 
pots, by express, or as directed, at the rate of ten for! «Rustic baskets, supported on wooden feet, look 





Flowers and Climbers. 


a dollar. They may be put out any time during spring | beautiful when covered with Irish ivy. During the 
or summer. The north side of a wall or building jis | Winter they are ornamental in themselves ; and when 
best : © “| filled with geraniums and other flowers, with the ten- 


| drils running over and concealing the pots, the effect 
“Ladies are often disheartened in the management | js perfect. These frames may very easily be made, as 
of their gardens, by attempting too much. When un-| they are not intended to hold soil. A few crossed 
able to purchase new and expensive plants, or rear the | sticks nailed to a piece of board the shape and size 
tenderer ones, they are disposed to give up everything, | you wish, is quite sufficient ; the ivy will soon hide it 
and neglect an interesting occupation, because they all, and form a green and beautiful basket. Whenev- 
fancy sage can be done without money and a good | er you wish a shrub removed see if you cannot make 
gardener. Now this isa great mistake. A lady may | it useful in this way ; head down three or four of the 
effect much without any assistance, if she will but be-| stems to a proper hight, and fix a basket upon them ; 
lieve that “common” flowers and plants, as they are | cut away all the rest, and as the leaves spring from 
called, are well worth looking at when tastefully ar-| the standing stems, keep cutting them off, they will 
ranged and carefully attended to. A “good gardener” | soon cease to trouble you. In the earlier stages of 
certainly insures you a greater variety of flowers, and ivy-plants, a crimson or white rose blooming among 
they are, of course, finer than those nursed by .an in-| its dark leaves, has a lovely effect ; but when it be- 
experienced hand; but you have not the same pleas- | comes thick and bushy the rose-tree had better be 
ure in your little kingdom when there is some one who | placed elsewhere. Ivy forms a beautiful kind of car- 
knows and does everything there better than yourself. | pet under trees, where grass does not grow; it runs 
A lady with a good gardener begins cheerfully at first, | and spreads, and seems, like a joyous spirit, to revel in 
but in a year or two it is all over. She walks round | jts own light-heartedness. 
the flowering borders, but her interest is gone. Toen-| “By simple means, such as these, the eye and hand 
joy your garden thoroughly you must say, with Queen | of taste may perform wonders, without expense, and 
Elizabeth, “I will have but one mistress here, and no| with little time and trouble. The ivy flourishes every- 
master.” Most ladies, however small their means, where—evergreens do well in almost ah situations— 
may occasionally employ a laborer to do some of the | violets and the star-like periwinkle decorate an awk- 
rougher work, such as digging or rooting up a tree ; | ward-looking bank ; an unsightly hedge may be en- 
and if they can but be satisfied with a less choice va- | livened with scarlet runners, nasturtiums, and convol- 
riety than their richer friends, I am sure the effect pro-| vulus, so that few gardens may not be made to smile, 
duced may be quite as good. I have often turned away | even under great disadvantages. Ivy will help you 
from beds full of flowers with names unheardof before, | here ; let it creep about, and cluster where it likes; 
and have said: ‘After all, give me the cottage flow-| it beautifies everything it clings to. 
ers—the rose, the honeysuckle, the sweet-pea and} “A neatly mown lawn, with an ivy basket or two, 
mignonette—they are sweeter and prettier than any- | a trellised porch or veranda, waving with roses, honey- 
thing I see here ;’ and others have said so, too. These| suckle, and jasmine, a wall clothed with creeping 
truly home-breathing flowers, connected too, with our | plants, or a vine, or any favorite ivy, with an invalua- 
earliest years and sweetest recollections, should never | ble Virginia creeper for “ winter wear,” a few beds of 
be undervalued, their fragrance is unequalled, and their well-chosen annuals and perennials, neatly kept and 
beauty can never be surpassed. ‘cared for, a few judiciously-placed flowering shrubs and 
“JT do not think the ivy is sufficiently considered as | evergreens, are quite enough to make the country par- 
an ornament to the garden. Its rapid growth makes | sonage and cottage residence gay and delightful, both 
it invaluable where large buildings, or walls unfit for | to the eye and heart. Surely all ladies may accom 
fruit trees, require to be covered ; but it is equally use-| plish this! How much of the enjoyment of a happy 
ful as an embellishment among shrubs, particularly | domestic country house springs from its garden! What 
those which shed their leaves in winter. The dead|a tale it may tell, in its silent sweetnsss, of all that 
stem of a tree, with its boughs left on a foot or two/is passing within! It “discourses eloquent music.” 
in length, clothed with ivy, is a beautiful object, stand- | There are the husband’s apple and pear trees, twined 
ing in quiet stateliness among the lighter beauties of by the wife’s sweet clematis ; his cabbage beds fring- 





the shrubbery, with its dark rich mass of foliage grow- 
ing richer and handsomer, as its neighbors sicken and 
die. When I first saw an ivy tree I was struck with 
its beauty and solemnity of look ; it gave an appear- 
ance of age to the garden, which is also an advantage. 
Any stump, or rough pieces of wood nailed strongly 


ed with her pinks and pansies ; the tool-house wreathed 
with roses ; his rougher labors adorned by her gayer 
fancy—all speaking loudly of the happy union of their 
hearts and tastes. Let us foster as much as possible, 
the love of gardening, for it involves that holy feeling, 
the love of home.” 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Some time since a very dear friend, whose highest 
excellence is his deep Christian love and truth, had 
~~ suffered affliction. He had looked upon himself as a 
Letter from the Editress. lone-hearted wanderer, and he was ready to sink down 

_ in despair. But on returning to a little neighborhood 
On Lake Erte, May 7. | where he had previously formed some pleasant friend. 

Dear Mrs. Tracy: AsI anticipated when 1 left! ships, he was met with a welcome so cordial, and a 
you, I reached Oberlin in season to find my dear sister | kindness so real, that all his sorrows fled. In recount- 
Helen still living, though her death had been hourly | ing it, he said that nothing had ever seemed to him so 
expected for a number of days. Consumption had long | fit a type of the welcome the weary one would meet 
preyed upon her system, and as life and strength fail-| in Heaven, as such welcomes from friends were, and 
ed, and the external world lost its charm for her, she | added, that again and again, as he recalled the living 
rejoiced more and more in the prospect of a speedy | symbol of heavenly love, he could not refrain from re- 
union with Christ above, and when her last wish was| peating to himself the stanza of Burns above alluded 
= by my arrival, and we had held each others’ | to. 

ands, and talked of the glories of redeeming grace| Henceforth the association was adopted in my own 
and the bliss of Heaven, seemingly so near us, then! mind, without any reflection upon the probability that 
she desired a relief from her life of suffering, and the | the same might not surround every heart. We have 
greatest effort of her mind was, to exercise patience to! often lamented, in the most highly gifted of poetic 
wait for her summons; and now that no object re-| writers, the want of perfect sympathy with all that is 
mained for which she desired to live longer, the body | pure and truthful; and it has been matter of curious spec- 
sympathizing with the mind, she failed rapidly, and the | ulation to us, that these seem so often to send forth, 
day after my arrival, peacefully and joyfully “entered | from the same fountain, both the turbid and the limpid 
into rest ;” and on Monday afternoon we laid her in| stream ; as though genius, contemplating tne outward 
the tomb. | forms of nature, would not utter a lie; but compelled 

Dear H. was but a step sister, yet being near the | the spirit that sought its aid, to a truthfulness that made 
same age, we were tenderly attached to each other, | it seem almost like a divine inspiration. These are 
and her death has added another strong link to bind | doubtless among the most dangerous seducers of the 
me to the unseen world, and so it is ever with us when | unguarded heart, for, while they act as poets only, ide- 
our dear friends die as the Christian dies. Afflictions | alizing every beautiful form, they do reveal much of 
are but blessings in disguise, and one of the chief mer- \ the true harmony of the creative mind ; but when they 
cies that come to us through this medium is, that Heav-! utter their own souls, when they speak out the heart, 
en seems no longer as a far-distant place, but as near! and of the heart, then is their real deformity made 
even at the door; the vail that separates us seems | fully apparent. 
to be ready to be rent in twain, and we realize the | Perhaps we have not made our views clear, but if 
vanity of living for this world only, when at any mo-| not, will only add, where we find in a poet fine descrip- 
ment we are liable to be called to leave it for ever. | tive powers, but with them an evident tendency to per- 
We realize how little that life is worth, which, though | vert and misapply, we feel the young cannot be too 
it may have been devoted to noble and benevolent | carefully guarded against such familiarity as will lead 
pursuits, has yet lost sight of the motive which should | at first, to admiration, and then to a gradual reception 
actuate us in all we do, that God might be glorified, | of the impure as well as the beautiful. 
has neglected the proffered aid of the infinite Jehovah} Such things will come in the way of all, and a faith- 
in its labors, and has failed to secure a title to any | ful mother will so carefully guard the hearts of her 
thing valuable after this brief life is gone. children that they will relish only the good, while the 

We have often thought while writing for the Culti-| evil will be left as untasteful and unprofitable. We 
vator sisterhood, how infinitely below a perfect charac- | have ever admired the descriptive powers of Burns, but 
ter must she necessarily be, who, while she seeks to | his sentiments, when he gives utterance to those that 
improve in every other way, has still no fixed Christian | reveal his inner nature, were ever so repulsive that we 














principle as a basis. No other principle affords the 
incentive, aid or object for improvement that this does; 
and may God grant that all in our circle may strive to 
walk in the narrow way, and be victorious over sin and 
death, ready to enter upon our glorious reward. 
4. ©. B. 

Exrianation.—The above letter should have been 
the first of the series, but owing to the absence of 
both the home editor and myself, it was laid aside, and 


'turned from them in disgust, and never even attempt- 
|ed to read through one of those poems which we found 
possessed of such a character. The first stanza usu- 
ally induced us to turn away and search for something 
more congenial. H. M. T. 


PennsytvaANIA Femate Mepicat CoLece. 


In no other Institution which I visited while in Phil- 


overlooked till my return, too Jate for the last No. If 


Sede é r adelphia was I so much interested perhaps, as in this, 
any should deem it inappropriate to introduce it now, 


, the establishment and prosperity of which may justly 
we would only say the occasion was one of solemn | be considered a token of encouragement to all who 
interest to our beloved friend, and she wished this to| seek the well being of our sex, and of the race. Meet- 
serve as an introducticn for thoughts connected more | ing as it does, a want long felt but heretofore unsup- 
closely with our future welfare, than our present do-| plied, and being furnished with an intelligent and 
mestic comfort. We ought all to remember our mor- | learned Faculty, and with all the aids and auxiliaries 
ro we may so regulate our every-day lives, in | that are found in connection with other medical schools, 

e midst of cares that relate chiefly to the body, as to| jt surely cannot fail to be properly appreciated by all 








be prepared at any moment, to lay aside our mortal | 


habiliments, and be in readiness for the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. 

We wish also to say a few words in relation to a 
quotation we made from Burns, (Highland welcome) 
as, much to our regret, we found the heart of a most 
valued friend pained by it—deeming it irreverent. 


How often we comprehend things mainly through the 
power of association. 


/and to be abundantly sustained. The terms are the 
| same as those of medical schools designed for the oth- 
er sex. 

The Dean, Prof. Mosely, who kindly accompanied 
me through the building, spoke very highly of the in- 
telligence and ability of the students, remarking that 
they were “among the best minds of the country, and 
would be an honor to the medical profession.” 

We hope that many of the intelligent and educated 
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daughters of Ohio will speedily avail themselves of the 
means here afforded to become the true benefactors of 
the sex. Address Prof. N. R. Mosely, 229 Arch St., 





| dies as may resist their progress or remove them en 
tirely. 

Females have too often been deterred from such in- 
vestigations by a too scrupulous delicacy, not to speak 











Philadelphia. 

The school was opened but last October, yet already | of the absurd arguments of those, the exercise of whose 
the Faculty announce that “ The Female Medical Col-| mental abilities seldom reach beyond the decorations 
lege of Pennsylvania has survived her struggles for ex- of the boudoir and the toilet; and we find, that those 
istence. She now stands boldly forth amongst the| who have been deaf to such idle protestations of deli- 
public Institutions of the country, established upon a cate imbecility, have shed lustre upon Literature and 
firm, unshaken basis.” But we will quote further from | Science, proving that their efforts were deserving of 
the “Annual Announcement and Catalogue,” much of the well merited commendations of the learned, and 
which is full of interest. their success, of the admiration of the envious.” 

“The Faculty take pleasure and pride in arnoun-| We could wish that the introductory lecture of Prof. 
cing, that the Matriculating Class, who honored the | Longshore was in the hands of many of our mothers, 
Institution by their attendance upon the first Course ; ; ; agian 
of instruction, was much larger than they had any right but we will close this article by giving our readers an 
toexpect. The manner in which the various branches | extract from it. 
presented were grasped, comprehended and matured! “Were females generally better instructed in the 
by the Students, affords the most gratifying assurance duties pertaining to the sick room, and more familiar 
that the idea of instructing Woman in the Science of| with the symptoms, causes, and diagnosis of disease, they 
Medicine is not a delusive one. | would be abundantly better prepared to assume the re- 

The general intelligence and entire respectability | sponsible duties universally imposed upon them by the 
of the Class were such as to elicit the admiration of organization of society, viz., taking care of the sick ; it 
the Faculty. The quality of mind displayed by them, matters but little how skilful or devoted the medical at- 
through the whole course, was that of an extraordina- | tendants may be, unless their efforts be seconded by ju- 
ry character, and would have done credit to the most) dicious, intelligent, well qualified assistants, the chance 
favored Institution of the Country. The Faculty are) for a favorable termination of a critical case is greatly 
highly gratified in being able to state, that from the | diminished, and the prospects of a speedy recovery, 
numerous communications t e continually recei-| consequently, vastly lessened. 
ving from all parts of our wi extended Country,, To those, then, who do not desire to make medicine 
they are led to believe that Woman is beginning to | a profession, but would wish to possess a greater amount 
appreciate her true position, and that amongst other of medical information than they have hitherto had an 
things, she is willing to avail herself of the means here | opportunity of acquiring, this Institution affords them 
proffered, of elevating her condition, and entering this opportunities never before proffered, and which should 
new field of usefulness and profit, for which her men-| not be allowed to go unimproved, whether as a branch 
tal and physical organizations so eminently qualify her. | of polite education, as an accomplishment, or a means 

There is no position she could possibly assume, s0| of rendering its possessor useful in her own family, and 
well calculated to call into exercise those Heavenly | the community, where her lot may be cast, the science 
qualities of mind, universally acceded to her, as at the | of medicine as taught in this school, should be made 
bed-side of a languishing féllow being. And more es-| the subject of earnest pursuit. 
pecially, in those cases of anxiety and suffering, sor-| That the exercise of the healing art should be mo- 
row and pain, peculiar to her own sex, might she be | nopolized solely by the male practitioner, as is the case 
hailed as a ministering angel. And while she bears) at the present time in this country can be neither sane- 
in her hand the balm for her physical woes, she car-| tioned by humanity, justified by reason, nor approved 
ries treasured in her heart influences, which when scat-| by ordinary intelligence ; prejudice, bigotry and sel- 
tered around, almost make the bed of suffering pleas-| fishness may dispute woman’s claim to the high call- 
ant. |ing, but an enlightened liberty, and intelligent sense 

Give her knowledge commensurate with her natural | of justice, never. 
qualifications ; enable her to go forth, healing the sick| That woman, from the acuteness of her perception, 
and comforting the afflicted, and she will bless the | correctness of her observation, her cautiousness, gen- 
world. | tleness, kindness, endurance in emergencies, consci- 

The impulsive feelings of her nature, to commiser-| entiousness and faithfulness to duty, is not equally, nay, 
ate the unfortunate, to succor the distressed, and alle- by nature abundantly better qualified for most of the 
viate the miseries “to which the flesh is heir,” have | the offices of the sick room, than man, very few will 
been at all times assumed by her, and considered her | venture to assert; and so far as the management of 
special prerogative, while it not unfrequently happens | the ailments and peculiar necessities of her own sex, 
that the injudicious application of such remedial agents | and the disease of children are concerned, woman, by 
as have been most familiar to her, has been attended | virtue of her superior natural qualifications should be 
with unintentional injury ; when results the most sat-| vested with the entire prerogative. 
isfactory, to her and the recipients of her kind atten-| The science of obstetrics, in this country andin Eng- 
tions, would have followed her well directed efforts,| land, to the disgrace of the profession and the shame 
had she been better acquainted with the nature of the | of man, is almost exclusively in the hands of the male 
remedies, and the proper method of their administra- | practitioner, and it would require more sagacity and 

tion. | Ingenuity than most of them are in possession of, to 

The innate knowledge of her own abilities will in-| adduce one valid reason why this should be the case. 
spire her with confidence ; while accurate observations} From the earliest history of the art down to 1663, it 
on the phenomena of disease will in due time enable | was practiced by females, almost, if not entirely to the 
ber to win the respect and patronage of the commu-| exclusion of the opposite sex, sacred and profane his- 
nity in which she may bo located, and successfully com-| tory supplies us with abundant evidence on this point. 
pete with those who have so long occupied her place. | Professor Davis of London thinks that “great advanta- 

Having been made acquainted with human organi-| ges have been realized since the ordinary business of 
zation, she will be prepared to repel the advances of | obstetrics has ceased to be a monopoly in the hands of 
disease, in herself and others ; while she will also be| women.” In obedience to the universal law of prog- 
enabled to judge of the perils attendant upon certain} ress, the theory and practice of Midwifery, as well as 
morbid manifestations, and to make use of such reme-| everything else, has been developed and improved with- 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. a time ge ig ed + Sys ma 

; sia dt ‘ excellence is his dee ristian love and truth, had 
anak eae a ee Md _.. | suffered affliction. He had looked upon himself as a 
Letter from the Editress. lone-hearted wanderer, and he was ready to sink down 

—_ | in despair. But on returning to a little neighborhood 

On Lake Erte, May 7. | where he had previously formed some pleasant friend. 

Dear Mrs. Tracy: AsI anticipated when 1 left! ships, he was met with a welcome so cordial, and a 
you, I reached Oberlin in season to find my dear sister | kindness so real, that all his sorrows fled. In recount- 
Helen still living, though her death had been hourly | ing it, he said that nothing had ever seemed to him 80 
expected for a number of days. Consumption had long | fit a type of the welcome the weary one would meet 
preyed upon her system, and as life and strength fail-| in Heaven, as such welcomes from friends were, and 
ed, and the external world lost its charm for her, she added, that again and again, as he recalled the living 
rejoiced more and more in the prospect of a speedy | symbol of heavenly love, he could not refrain from re- 
union with Christ above, and when her last wish was peating to himself the stanza of Burns above alluded 
— by my arrival, and we had held each others’ | to. 

ands, and talked of the glories of redeeming grace! Henceforth the association was adopted in my own 
and the bliss of Heaven, seemingly so near us, then! mind, without any reflection upon the probability that 
she desired a relief from her life of suffering, and the | the same might not surround every heart. We have 
greatest effort of her mind was, to exercise patience to| often lamented, in the most highly gifted of poetic 
wait for her summons; and now that no object re-| writers, the want of perfect sympathy with all that is 
mained for which she desired to live longer, the body | pure and truthful; and it has been matter of curious spec- 
sympathizing with the mind, she failed rapidly, andthe | ulation to us, that these seem so often to send forth, 
day after my arrival, peacefully and joyfully “entered | from the same fountain, both the turbid and the limpid 
into rest ;” and on Monday afternoon we laid her in| stream ; as though genius, contemplating tne outward 
the tomb. forms of nature, would not utter a lie ; but compelled 

Dear H. was but a step sister, yet being near the | the spirit that sought its aid, to a truthfulness that made 
same age, we were tenderly attached to each other,| it seem almost like a divine inspiration. These are 
and her death has added another strong link to bind | doubtless among the most dangerous seducers of the 
me to the unseen world, and so it is ever with us when | unguarded heart, for, while they act as poets only, ide- 
our dear friends die as the Christian dies. Afflictions | alizing every beautiful form, they do reveal much of 
are but blessings in disguise, and one of the chief mer- | the true harmony of the creative mind ; but when they 
cies that come to us through this medium is, that Heav-! utter their own souls, when they speak out the heart, 
en seems no longer as a far-distant place, but as near! and of the heart, then is their real deformity made 
even at the door; the vail that separates us seems | fully apparent. 
to be ready to be rent in twain, and we realize the| Perhaps we have not made our views clear, but if 
vanity of living for this world only, when at any mo-| not, will only add, where we find in a poet fine descrip- 
ment we are liable to be called to leave it for ever. | tive powers, but with them an evident tendency to per- 
We realize how little that life is worth, which, though | vert and misapply, we feel the young cannot be too 
it may have been devoted to noble and benevolent! carefully guarded against such familiarity as will lead 
pursuits, has yet lost sight of the motive which should | at first, to admiration, and then to a gradual reception 
actuate us in all we do, that God might be glorified, | of the impure as well as the beautiful. 
has neglected the proffered aid of the infinite Jehovah} Such things will come in the way of all, and a faith- 
in its labors, and has failed to secure a title to any | ful mother will so carefully guard the hearts of her 
thing valuable after this brief life is gone. | children that they will relish only the good, while the 

We have often thought while writing for the Culti- | evil will be left ‘as untasteful and unprofitable. We 
vator sisterhood, how infinitely below a perfect charac- | have ever admired the descriptive powers of Burns, but 
ter must she necessarily be, who, while she seeks to| his sentiments, when he gives utterance to those that 
improve in every other way, has still no fixed Christian | reveal his inner nature, were ever so repulsive that we 
principle as a basis. No other principle affords the ‘turned from them in disgust, and never even attempt- 
incentive, aid or object for improvement that this does; | ed to read through one of those poems which we found 
and may God grant that all in our circle may strive to| possessed of such a character. The first stanza usu- 
walk in the narrow way, and be victorious over sin and | ally induced us to turn away and search for something 
death, ready to enter upon our glorious reward. | more congenial. H. M. T. 

a. ©. a — 

Expianation.—The above letter should have been | 
the first of the series, but owing to the absence of —- 
both the home editor and myself, it was laid aside,and| In no other Institution which I visited while in Phil- 
overlooked till my return, too late for the last No. If} adelphia was I so much interested perhaps, as in this, 
any should deem it inappropriate to introduce it now, | the establishment and prosperity of which may justly 
we would only say the occasion was one of solemn | be considered a token of encouragement to all who 
interest to our beloved friend, and she wished this to! seek the well being of our sex, and of the race. Meet- 
serve as an introducticn for thoughts connected more ing as it does, a want long felt but heretofore unsup- 
closely with our future welfare, than our present do-| plied, and being furnished with an intelligent and 
= Powrmmege We ought all to remember our oe | learned Faculty, and with all the aids and auxiliaries 
 — tna _ may a renente our every-day lives, in that are found in connection with other medical schools, 
. , cares that relate chiefly to the body, as to| it surely cannot fail to be properly appreciated by all 

€ prepared at any moment, to lay aside our mortal] and to be abundantly sustained. The terms are the 
habiliments, and be in readiness for the marriage sup- | same as those of medical schools designed for the oth- 
per of the Lamb. er sex. 

The Dean, Prof. Mosely, who kindly accompanied 
me through the building, spoke very highly of the in- 
telligence and ability of the students, remarking that 
they were “among the best minds of the country, and 
would be an honor to the medical profession.” 


We hope that many of the intelligent and educated 








PennsytvaANiA Femate Mepicat CoLiece. 


We wish also to say a few words in relation to a 
quotation we made from Burns, (Highland welcome) 
as, much to our regret, we found the heart of a most 
valued friend pained by it—deeming it irreverent. 


How often we comprehend things mainly through the 
power of association. 
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daughters of Ohio will speedily avail themselves of the 
means here afforded to become the true benefactors of 
the sex. Address Prof. N. R. Mosely, 229 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

The school was opened but last October, yet already 
the Faculty announce that “ The Female Medical Col-| 
lege of Pennsylvania has survived her struggles for ex-| 
istence. She now stands boldly forth amongst the, 
public Institutions of the country, established upon a) 
firm, unshaken basis.” But we will quote further from | 
the “Annual Announcement and Catalogue,” much of | 
which is full of interest. | 

“The Faculty take pleasure and pride in armnoun-| 
cing, that the Matriculating Class, who honored the) 
Institution by their attendance upon the first Course | 
of instruction, was much larger than they had any right | 
toexpect. The manner in which the various branches | 
presented were grasped, comprehended and matured | 
by the Students, affords the most gratifying assurance 
that the idea of instructing Woman in the Science of | 
Medicine is not a delusive one. 

The general intelligence and entire respectability | 
of the Class were such as to elicit the admiration of 
the Faculty. The quality of mind displayed by them, 
through the whole course, was that of an extraordina- 
ry character, and would have done credit to the most 
favored Institution of the Country. The Faculty are 
highly gratified in being able to state, that from the 
numerous communications they are continually recei- 
ving from all parts of our widely extended Country, | 
they are led to believe that Woman is beginning to 
appreciate her true position, and that amongst other 
things, she is willing to avail herself of the means here 
proffered, of elevating her condition, and entering this 
new field of usefulness and profit, for which her men- 
tal and physical organizations so eminently qualify her. 

There is no position she could possibly assume, so. 
well calculated to call into exercise those Heavenly 
qualities of mind, universally acceded to her, as at the 
bed-side of a languishing fellow being. And more es- 
pecially, in those cases of anxiety and suffering, sor-| 
row and pain, peculiar to her own sex, might she be! 
hailed as a ministering angel. And while she bears 
in her hand the balm for her physical woes, she car- 
ries treasured in her heart influences, which when scat- 
tered around, almost make the bed of suffering pleas-| 
ant. 

Give her knowledge commensurate with her natural 
qualifications ; enable her to go forth, healing the sick 
and comforting the afflicted, and she will bless the | 
world. 

The impulsive feelings of her nature, to commiser- | 
ate the unfortunate, to succor the distressed, and alle- 
viate the miseries “to which the flesh is heir,” have | 
been at all times assumed by her, and considered her 


dies as may resist their progress or remove them en 
tirely. 

Females have too often been deterred from such in- 
vestigations by a too scrupulous delicacy, not to speak 
of the absurd arguments of those, the exercise of whose 
mental abilities seldom reach beyond the decorations 
of the boudoir and the toilet ; and we find, that those 
who have been deaf to such idle protestations of deli- 
cate imbecility, have shed lustre upon Literature and 
Science, proving that their efforts were deserving of 
the well merited commendations of the learned, and 


| their success, of the admiration of the envious.” 


We could wish that the introductory lecture of Prof. 
Longshore was in the hands of many of our mothers, 
but we will close this article by giving our readers an 
extract from it. 

“Were females generally better instructed in the 
duties pertaining to the sick room, and more familiar 
with the symptoms, causes, and diagnosts of disease, they 


| would be abundantly better prepared to assuine the re- 


sponsible duties universally imposed upon them by the 
organization of society, viz., taking care of the sick ; it 
matters but little how skilful or devoted the medical at- 
tendants may be, unless their efforts be seconded by ju- 
dicious, intelligent, well qualified assistants, the chance 
for a favorable termination of a critical case is greatly 
diminished, and the prospects of a speedy recovery, 
consequently, vastly lessened. 

T’o those, then, who do not desire to make medicine 
a profession, but would wish to possess a greater amount 
of medical information than they have hitherto had an 
opportunity of acquiring, this Institution affords them 
opportunities never before proffered, and which should 
not be allowed to go unimproved, whether as a branch 
of polite education, as an accomplishment, or a means 
of rendering its possessor useful in her own family, and 
the community, where her lot may be cast, the science 
of medicine as taught in this school, should be made 
the subject of earnest pursuit. 

That the exercise of the healing art should be mo- 
nopolized solely by the male practitioner, as is the case 
at the present time in this country can be neither sane- 


tioned by humanity, justified by reason, nor approved 


by ordinary intelligence ; prejudice, bigotry and sel- 
fishness may dispute woman’s claim to the high call- 
ing, but an enlightened liberty, and intelligent sense 
of justice, never. 

That woman, from the acuteness of her perception, 
correctness of her observation, her cautiousness, gen- 
tleness, kindness, endurance in emergencies, consci- 
entiousness and faithfulness to duty, is not equally, nay, 
by nature abundantly better qualified for most of the 
the offices of the sick room, than man, very few will 
venture to assert; and so far as the management of 


special prerogative, while it not unfrequently happens | the ailments and peculiar necessities of her own sex, 
that the injudicious application of such remedial agents | and the disease of children are concerned, woman, by 
as have been most familiar to her, has been attended | virtue of her superior natural qualifications should be 





with unintentional injury ; when results the most sat- | 
isfactory, to her and the recipients of her kind atten-| 
tions, would have followed her well directed efforts, | 
had she been better acquainted with the nature of the | 
remedies, and the proper method of their administra- | 
tion. 

The innate knowledge of her own abilities will in- 
spire her with confidence ; while accurate observations 
on the phenomena of disease will in due time enable 
her to win the respect and patronage of the commu-| 
nity in which she may bo located, and successfully com- 
pete with those who have so long occupied her place. 

Having been made acquainted with human organi- 
zation, she will be prepared to repel the advances of 
disease, in herself and others ; while she will also be 
enabled to judge of the perils attendant upon certain 
morbid manifestations, and to make use of such reme- 





vested with the entire prerogative. 

The science of obstetrics, in this country andin Eng- 
land, to the disgrace of the profession and the shame 
of man, is almost exclusively in the hands of the male 
practitioner, and it would require more sagacity and 
ingenuitv than most of them are in possession of, to 
adduce one valid reason why this should be the case. 

From the earliest history of the art down to 1663, it 
was practiced by females, almost, if not entirely to the 
exclusion of the opposite sex, sacred and profane his- 
tory supplies us with abundant evidence on this point. 
Professor Davis of London thinks that “great advanta- 
ges have been realized since the ordinary business of 
obstetrics has ceased to be a monopoly in the hands of 
women.” In obedience to the universal law of prog- 
ress, the theory and practice of Midwifery, as well as 
everything else, has been developed and improved with- 
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in the last two centuries. But is it to be inferred that 
this advanced state of the art, is attributable to male 
interference? What evidence has the Professor given 
us, that the same, nay even greater, and more benefi- 
cial results might not have been attained, had the sci- 
ence remained in the possession of its legitimate pat- 
rons. While the illustrious names of Madame Boivin, 
and Madame La Chapelle, names so often referred to, 
during the past week, stand at the head of this depart 
ment of medical philosophy, names that men, in their 
superior wisdom and mighty cunning, are proud to 
quote and admire, any argument to prove woman’s ca- 
pacity and woman’s fitness for all the high and sacred 
duties of the puerperal chamber, is vain, and all the 
twaddle in favor of man’s superior fitness, his greater 
mental and physical abilities, &c., &c., dwindles into 
the narrowness of unmitigated selfishness, or swells 
into an unwieldy mass of vague absurdities. 

These names peer high above the customs and sel- 
fishness of the times, and stand like beacon lights amid 
the dark sea of oppression and outrage, inviting their 
own sex onward in the cause of usefulness and mercy.” 











LivERPOOL, CHESTER AND MANCHESTER. 


BrrMINGHAM, June 5, 1851. 


Dear Reapers: This day we had intended to devote | 
to sight-seeing in this city, but a dark, cold, and rainy 


day, is keeping us within doors, and gives us leisure 
to write for you a few hasty notes of our rambles thus 
far. 

Our passage across the Ocean was a brief and pleas- 
ant one, and we were somewhat loth to part with our 
fellow-passengers, among whom we had formed many 
pleasing acquaintances, and leave the noble ship that 
has toiled so faithfully night and day, to bear us swift- 
ly to our destined haven ; but the future is always at- 
tractive,and we were speedily whirling along the streets 
of Liverpool. 

Liverpool is quite a modern city, and hence does not 
afford the contrast to our own cities that is usually ex- 
pected, and elsewhere foundin England. 


Americans, and the buildings are similar to ours, ex- 
cept in their greater solidity and costliness, and their 
dark and dingy appearance, caused by the color of the 
bricks and the smoke of the atmosphere. 
dences of poverty indicated by the masses of poorly 
dressed people, that throng some of the highways and 
byeways, was another novel feature to me, and afforded 
quite a contrast to some of its fashionable streets, fil- 


led with rustling silks and satins, and bordered with | 


the gaily and beautifully filled show-windows of the 
shops. 
ited during the three days we spent in and about the 
city, but there were other things that interested us 
more, a few of which I will speak of. 

The docks cover over 90 acres of ground, and proba- 
bly afford better aceommodations for shipping than any 
other in the world. They were but recently comple- 
ted, and their great strength and massiveness is aston- 
ishing. 

St. John’s market we found well repaid a visit. It 
is of very great extent, and filled with every variety of 
meat, vegetables and fruit, that were in season, and! 
our own people might well learn a lesson from them, | 
in arranging commodities for sale. Everything was'| 
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The people | 


wear the eager, active look that characterizes the| 
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A few fine buildings and monuments we vis- | 
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| faces are covered with the luxuriant and ever-beautiful 
ivy. The great charm of the place is its perfect quiet, 
its abundant shrubbery and flowers, and the constant 
| music of the birds. 

Prince’s Park is just out of the city, and while en- 

joying the hospitalities of a friend in “ Park Terrace,” 
'on the borders of the park, we had a fine opportunity 
to tread its serpentine paths, and admire the taste and 
skill that so admirably planned and executed it, and 
the benevolence that threw it open for the daily enjoy- 
ment of the people. Could our own countrymen but 
| visit such places more frequently, and witness and feel 
| their effects, far more attention would certainly be be- 
stowed upon works of this kind in our cities, and the 
improvement in health and morals, would surely com- 
pensate for whateven might be considered a great out- 
lay of means in this manner. 

While in Liverpoo] we took a jaunt by railway, to 
| Chester, the most ancient city in the kingdom. Its 

walls were built by the Romans in A. D. 61, and yet, 
notwithstanding its great age, much of the original 
| wall is still standing, and the whole has been repaired 
| or rebuilt, so as to afford a delightful promenade round 
the city, as the top of the wall is 4or 5 feet broad, and 
smoothly paved. Some of the views from the wall and 
its observatory, were very fine. 

The race grounds, like a vast ampitheatre scooped 
out of the hills, the noble bridge over the Dee, with 
an arch 15 feet longer than the longest in the famous 
London bridge ; the modernized old castle, with one 
remaining arch built in the days of Julius Cesar ; the 
finely kept armory, with its 30,000 stand of arms, and 
other glittering instruments of war and bloodshed, were 
all objects of interest. We told the keeper of the 
armory, while he was talking of the peculiar points of 
excellence his weapons possessed, that we were on 
our way to the World’s Peace Congress, and asked 
what report we should bear from there ; he quickly 
replied, tell them if we do not beat the swords into 
|plowshares, we convert them into chandeliers, and 
| pointed to a beautiful one composed entirely of the va- 
rious implements of warfare. 
| The old Cathedral founded in 663, bears more strong- 
ly the marks of age, than anything else I have seen, 
and the hour spent in wandering through its vaulted 
arches, and its dim damp cloisters, guided by an old 
monk who delighted to tell a tale connected with ev- 
ery piece of statuary, tapestry or ruin, is an hour I 
love toremember. But the most interesting, because 
the most novel feature of the old town, is what are 
called the Rows. These Rows are walks through the 
second story of all the old dwellings, with shops or 
stores opening upon them on one or both sides, and 
| sometimes there are twoof these passages parallel with 
| each other, in the same block of buildings. The style 

of building is very quaint, and the inscriptions on some 
_ dwellings show them to be 200 years old, and more. 

A two hours’ trip by railway, took us from Liverpool 
|to Manchester, and had the cars been as comfortable 
,as those of the States, I should have enjoyed it highly, 
, but surely the English must yet learn a lesson from 
the Americans in the construction of railcars. if they 
would devote a little of the vast expense now bestow- 
ed upon their magnificent station-houses or depots, to 
remodeling and cushioning the cars, the comfort of the 
people would be much enhanced. The scenery, as 
we have uniformly found it thus far, has been very 








perfectly clean, neat and orderly, and great taste was) pretty. The ground is undulating, and beautifully di- 
shown in arranging the fruits and flowers among the | yersified with highly cultivated fields, beautiful green 
plainer vegetables. The passages were constantly lawns with flocks and herds, parks and country seats, 
thronged with visitors to purchase or admire. ‘and all crossed here and there by the neat trim hedges 
St. James’ Cemetery is a tasteful and attractive place. | that everywhere take the place of our unsightly rails, 
It was originally a stone quarry, and large portions are | and add greatly to the beauty of the scenery. 
60 feet below the streets of the city. The walls are| Manchester, with its long close rows of tall dark 
converted into ranges of vaults or catacombs, and the | houses, and its forest of tall chimneys, pouring forth 
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dense clouds of coal smoke, is far from being a beau- 
tiful city, but its manufactories are its attraction. One 
of these we visited ; 700 hands are here employed, and 
the amount of small wares of various kinds, silk, wool 
and cotton, turned off in a day, is enormous. The 
laborers, most of them women and children, nearly all 
look cheerful and healthy, and we were told make con- 
siderable profits, though doubtless there is great suf- 
fering among some of them. 

A long ramble through the Botanical and Horticul- 
tural Gardens, was a rich treat. Its conservatories 
are extensive and beautiful, its velvet lawn, its wind- 
ing paths, its clear stream of water, its rustic arbors, 
and temples, and bridges, its beautiful rockwork, and 
its almost endless variety of flowers and singing birds, 
were all charming, and shall long be treasured in mem- 
ory, though they cannot be described on paper, and 
then the rare sport of threading the labyrinth, and be- 
ing foiled nearly a score of times before we reach the 
centre, and retracing our steps in despair a dozen times 
before we find a passage out, must not be forgotten. 
But my sheet is full. It is so rainy we have given up 
seeing Birmingham now, and shall go to London this 
afternoon. ‘Till then good bye. BC. B: 
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Letter from Mrs. Gage. 


Did I not promise, dear Cultivator girls, that I would 
write you another letter? I[ believe I did—at any 
rate, I wish to, and so I shall do it. Oh! what would 
not you girls, who live away among the hills of Ohio, 
give, to see what lies now within my vision! My win- 
dow looks out upon the bright waters of lake Erie— 
just now made splendidly brilliant with the golden 
rays of the rising sun. There is a brisk northeast 
wind, and the waves are swayed into commotion and 
their dash and roar is very like the surging of the 
heavy winds, among the waving boughs of our dark 
old forests. Yesterday both the wind and the lake 
were still, and the waters were like a smooth, bright, 
broad mirror; and the steamers and sailships that skim- 
med along on their surface, seen but not heard, look- 
ed like little fairy things. 

I am now at the house of a friend, eight miles from 
Cleveland, on a visit. I wish you would, all of you, 
see this beautiful garden too. The nicely graveled 


walks—the neat plats of grass, without a weed—the | 


beautiful varied evergreens—the fresh blooming roses, 


and the parterre of flowers,—ah! you would, some of 


you I am thinking, be hoeing up those big docks and 
Jamestown weeds that are spoiling your door yard. 
But that was not what I was going to talk about—but 
those cherry trees, loaded till their boughs bend with 
fruit, but alas! something has caused them to decay 
and they are rotting on the limbs at a fearful rate : 
then these raspberries, white, yellow and red, that give 
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jand surely I should believe, for the like of those ber- 
iries is not found every day; and, girls, you can plant 
them, raise them, and pick them yourselves ; aye, and 
eat them too, if you will, without stepping out of your 
line of business, or compromising your dignity either. 
Shall I tell you who! yes I will, for who should set 
your fashions but the Governor’s wife and daughters ! 
Yes, girls, the Governor’s wife and daughters! Now 
I'll bet a big strawberry that you are, some of you, fan- 
cying three stately ladies, dressed in rich silks, with 
gloved hands and haughty air,—fie! no such thing ! 
Mrs. Woop (I know them only as farmer folks) has 
her checked apron on, now getting breakfast, and her 
daughters I’ll warrant you, are busy: the oldest one, 
Mrs. GeorcEe Merwin, it was that raised and presen- 
ted me with the big strawberry. 

These ladies work in the garden, train up the vines, 
weed the beds, tend the borders and make around them 
\a fairy land of beauty and luxury. Why may not you 
do the same ? 

Now, dear girls, you whose homes are situated away 
from the bustle and confusion of the city—by the bab- 
bling brooks, or upon the borders of the forest, or even 
you who live in more favored places, amid the comforts 
of wealth and ease, let me ask you to think sometimes 
about the wife of our Governor—think of her as one 
like unto yourself—performing all life’s holiest duties, 
carefully, cheerfully. I have heard some of you some 
times say, that such an one was as “proud and stuck 
up as if she was the Governor’s wife.” Now don’t 
‘slander the Governor’s wife any more—go imitate her 
quiet domestic virtue—be faithful to your duties, create 
around you an atmosphere of beauty and usefulness, 
live plain, simple, truthful, earnest lives. Think less 
‘of the trimming of your dress, more of the garniture 
of your heads and hearts, and more of your yards and 
gardens. For the sake of those you love, do this. How 
can your sons or your brothers grow up coarse and un- 
refined if you throw around them a panorama of beauty 
and harmony! Fill your gardens and yards with fruits 
‘and shrubbery—toll the birds to your bowers, and let 

them sing their merry harmonies at the threshhold, and 
by and by you may have a home of your own, each one 
of you, that will fill the heart of the sojourner within 
thy gates with hopeful happiness. 
Yours, Frances D. Gace. 

Rockport, June 12, 1851. 





GREAT SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 
([HEsubscriber will offer at public sale, at “Clinton Farm,” near 
j Cincinnati, on Tuesday, the [5th day of July next, his entire herd, 

about 100 head, of improved short-torns of the latest importation, as 
well as of the importations of 1817. Also, many fine grades, and na- 
tive cattle of all ages and sex. 

A fine opportunity is now offered to all those wishing to improve 
their stock, or to commence the business. 

Catalogues will beprepared, with the pedigrees of each animal, and 
ready by the day of sale—terms liberal. SAML. CLOON. 

Cincivnati, May 20th, 1851. 


fair promise of luxuriant living by and by ;—peach trees | 


that the frost of May slipped over ; and strawberries— 
such strawberries !—it would do your eyes good to see 
them, and give your nostrils a wider expansion to smell 
them, and your mind an enlarged view of the comfort 
you might take, if you would only set yourselves about 
it, and have these delicious berries fresh for your own 
table in the early spring time. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many of them are too big for a bite, and 
one that was laid upon my dish yesterday, made four 
good mouthfuls, and would have made twenty for those 
ladies who eat peas with a fork. It measured five 
inches in circumference and was really the finest berry 
that ever blessed my eyes or my palate—for I ate it all 
at one meal. 

They say that strawberries can be easily raised, and 
that any ground that will grow good beets and lettuce 
will grow good strawberries. Leached ashes and rot- 


ten wood make the best manure, so I am told here, | 


VERMONT MERINOS. 

| ¥ PROPOSE to eell my entire stock of about 700 pure Merino Sheep . 
allof my own breeding. Those who wi-h to buy pure Merino 
Sheep, that produce heavy fleeces of a beautiful quality of wool, can 
| find them upon my premises (near Middlebury, Vt.) at less than helt 
| the price that the farmers of Ohio are paying the itinerant sheep ped- 
jlars for grade sheep, or an inferior quality. 80 to 100 sheep can be 
delivered at CLEVELAND for $100, within three days, by steam pow- 
ler. Ihave 40 merino rams which J purchased from the Rambouillet 
or Government tlocks, and other celebrated flocks in France ; each 
of them will produce from 16 to 26 lbs. of wool each year. These 
| rams, and the flock of ewes which I purchased there, cost me over 
| $30,000, The most costly importation of sheep that were ever pur- 
chased in Europe by any citizen of America. T shall sell these rams, 

with my old flock of merino ewes, at cost and charges. 

8. W. JEWETT. 


Weybridge, Vt., July 1, 1851. 


CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRILL AND 
. BROAD-CAST SOWER. 
HIS machine, of which a full description was advertised in the 
} last Ohio Cultivator, may be examined or purchased at the For- 


est City Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 15. GIRTY & ELLIOTT. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Ouro Cuttivator Orrice, July 1, 1851, 

We are gratified to notice an upward tendency in the grain 
and flour market at the East. Meats continue dull, and wool 
is still depressed ; the manufacturers mostly keeping aloof. 

NEW YORK, June 24.—Flour $3,9404,06 western ; $4,18a 
4,36 pure Genessee ; Wheat—Genessee $1,02a1,11; Chicago 
Spring Wheat 70c.; Rye 74; Barley 75u80; Oats 35240, Ohio; 
Corn 62ic. 

CLEVELAND. .—Flour ¢3.30a3,50; Wheat 72c.; Corn 40c.; 
Oats 32; Rye 50; Cheese 5c; Eggs 7; Clover seed $5; Timo- 
ty $1,75a2,00; Flax seed 31,25; Salt—fine $1,06; Coarse g1,25. 

CINCINNATI, June 28.—Flour $3,25; Extra $3,60; Wheat 
65c, Corn 35238; Oats 25228; Rye 60a65; Barley, new, on ar- 
rival 50c; Flax $1.40; Wool, full blood, 38a40c; %4 do 37a38 ; 
¢ do 34035; 1-4 do 31a32 

COLUMBUS.—Flour $3,57a3,50, superfine; Wheat 60a62c; 
Rye 45250; Oats 27a30; Corn 25a27; Butter 10al2c; Cheese 6a 
8c; Salt—Hocking $1,45,; Lake $1,50; Dried Apples $lal,25; 
Peaches $2,00a2,50. 








EMERY & CO.’S 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY'S FIRST PREMIUM 
RATLROAD HORSE-POWERS. 


TPHE above justly celebrated Powers, as now made and sold by the 

subscribers, ure offered the public with the assurance that they 
are all they are repreeented—they having been very extensively and 
thoroughly introduced and tested, side by side with all the tread pow- 
ers known, ot any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Chairman ot the Agricultural Society's Committee on Horse 
Powers, in a communication »ritten several months aiter the award- 
ing of premiurm to the above Horse Power, says: “I spent much time 
at the late State Fair (Sept. 1850) at Albany, in examining the various 
Horse-P owers, yiz.: Wheeler's, Allen's, Ham’s, and Emery & Co.'s, 
first with the owners and makers, and heard all they could say, and 
again in their absence—and the result most fully convinced me that 
yours was the best, and if | wanted one | would give TWENTY DOL- 
LARS more for yours than-any other on the grounds; and as you 
have won the laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a ful 
reward.” 

He further says: “You know from experience that I have no sort 
of partiality for your establishment, and as a Committee-man of said 


Society for years, I have decided against you oftener than for you, | 
and if others have a better article than you, | would decide in their | 


favor, if the decision ruined your establishment, and vice versa, hurt 
who it may.” 

With the testimony of such men as the author of the foregoing, 
which, together with the changeable gearing, and other important 
improvements adopted since last season, make it the most convenient, 
durable, efficient and economical Horse-Power now made; and the 
public may rest assured of being furnished by us, with a superior 
machine. 

For further particulars prices, &c , see Catalogue of A'bany Agri- 
euliaral Warehouse, {July 1.] EMERY & CO. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN! 
NEW AND IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED 
AGRICULTURAL WORK. 
"yHe American Farmer's New and Universal HAND BOOK: or an 
improved and complete Guide to the treatment of soils: the op- 
erations of productive field husbandry; kitchen gardening; dairy 
practice; fruit growing ; management and diseuses of animals, fowls 
and bees; culture of flowers, vraamental trees, &c.; construction of 


farm buildings; grafting, budding, pruning, training ; the great dis- | 
insects injurious to animals, fruit trees, | - 


eases of trees and plants; 
grain, etc. The whole embodying a plain, practical and comprehen- 
sive detail of ayricultaral economy, in all its departments through- 
out the United States. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Splendidly 
executed Engravings. By an association of practical Agriculturists. 
This work is sold exclusively by Agents, and not to be found in 
book stores. Published by Liverinore & Co., New York; Edward 
Livermore, 181 Main street, Worcester, Mass.; Z. Baker, Akron, O. 
WANTED.—Active young men who will engage in the sale of this 
book in every county in Ohio. It is sold to such at a liberal discount. 
Addrees, post paid, Z. BAKER, Akron. 


F;AGRICULTURAL FAIR PRIZES.—This book is just the thing | 


for this purpose, and committees can have it at very low prices for 
this purpose, when taken in quantities. Address, post paid, 
Z. BAKER, Akron. 


The subscriber has made his establishment a complete depot of 
Books on general agriculture and domestic economy. Please exam- 


ine, 


Akron, June, 1851. 


Z. BAKER. 


| WEED’S GRAIN DRILL, IMPROVED. 


HE subscribers wishing to extend the introduction of the above 
Grain Drill, (improved and mauufactured by them) in the wheat 
| growing districts of the south and west, would beg leave to state to 
| the farmers that they are prepared to supply all orders addressed to 
|them, by letter or through their agents ‘The arrangement of the 
| above drill is such that the quantity of seed required per acre, can be 
| sown by means of a bolt and screw that governs the . ize of all the 

holes atone motion. The tubes are so arranged that the required 
depth can be given to the seed. The seeding of all the tubes can be 
stopped by means of a lever at the right, or the seeding ot any one or 
more of the tubes can be stopped as the occasion may require. The 
| tubes cen all be raised at one motion, by means of a roller and lever; 
or each tube can be raised separately, so as to passover stones orlow 
stumps, During the operation of seeding, the seed is in full view of 
the operator as it passes from the hopper: the above drill is simple 
and substantial in its construction. 

The great objection that has been offered by firmers to drills that 
have been introduced, has been th: ir want of simplicity, and the high 
prices they have been sold for. 

The subscribers are prepared to build the above Drills, in size, t 
suit purchasers ; also, the distance between the tubes as may be or 
dered. Farmers that have used drills, and seen them used, have be 

| come satisfied by experience and observation, that it is the only sate 
mode of putting inseed. The subscribers flatter themselves that with 
the past and present prospect of selling, they will have a !arge increase 

| of sales over last year, averaging more than one sale per day since 

| they commenced taking orders, and that sixty-three of the above 
Drills were manufactured and sold by Borst lastyear. The improve- 
|ment is euch that it can be attached to a'l the Drills that were sold 
last year. 

The following are afew of the recom mendations received : 

We the undersigned, certify that we have used Wheat Drills man- 
ufaccured by G. A. Borst, of last year, and believe the principle to be 

| the best of any that has been in use among us. 

| J. Layman, Wayne tp., Wayne county ; J. Stonespring, do do; D. 

| Layman, do do; 8. Brenizer, Green tp., Wayne co.; 8. Hunter, Woos- 

| ter tp., do; J Burkholder, Green tp., do do; ——- Hatten, Greenville, 

| Stark co.; D. Shidler, Parie, do do; J. Fakin, Sandyville, Tuscarawas 
co.; &. Chambers, , Carrol! co.; T. Armstrong, Hanover, Co- 

| lumbiana co.; B. Bolinger, , Summit co.; J. Hatfield, Guilford, 

| Medina co. 

| N.B. The price for the above drills is $50 for an eight tube drill, 
and $5 for each additional tube. A sample will he left with J.S. Kel 
ly, of Massilon; also with Girty & Ellio t, of Cleveland, where far- 
mers may call and see them. BEACH, BORST & CO. 

Wadsworth, Medina co., July 1, 1851. 











WHEELER’S HORSE POWERS---THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
W E are agents for the sale of Wheeler’s Horse Powers—Thresh- 
ers and Separators. We keep a stock of them constantly on 
hand. They are without doubt, the best Horse Powers yet brought 
belore the publie- 3IRTY & ELLIOTT, 
June 15. Forest City Ag. Warehouse, Mr rw'n =t., Cleveland. 


KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 
fJNHE subscribers will continue to receive and sell wool on commis- 
sion. From long experience and extensive acquaintance with 
manufacturers, close application, and increased facilities for transact- 
ing business, they hope to give satisfuctionto those who may favor 
them with consignments. 

All who desire it, can have their chps kept separate. 

Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

The charges for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, will be one 
and a half cents per pound, and insurance, which will be at the rate of 
25cts. on $100 worth of wool for each term of three months or under. 

It will be observed by our terms for selling, &c., that we have re- 
turned to the pricech rged the first year this enterprise was establish- 
ed. The experience ot the two past years has fully proved that the 
proprietors can not be adequately compeneated for their labor and 
| expenees at the rate recently char ged ; hence they have advanced the 
| commission for selling to the rate above mentioned. 

Kind-rhook, N. Y., April 1, 1851. H. BLANCHARD & CO, 
ccs screen it Sie a Bid te A ARE i he tk a ek es 


TO FARMERS AND MILLERS. 


| 

| _— undersigned begs leave to call the attention of the above 
named persons to his corn and cob crusher, which has proved 
| itself to be the best and cheapest now in use; it will grind corn and 
| cob, oats and wheat, and makes fine meal, which renders it unneces- 
| sary to go through mill-stones. Price only $25. Also, a first rate 
| straw and corn stalk cutter. This machine has given general satisfac 
| tion for the last six months; it wil! do more work, with less power 
| than any otherin operation—they are for sale at John F, Dair & Co.'s, 
| 40 and 42, Lower Market, Cincinnati Ohio. 

W. C. POMROY, Proprietor. 


CASTOR BEANS MANURE. 
E are menufacturing Castor Oil,.and burn for fucl our pressed 
| Castor Beans. We are informed by responsible persons rei- 
ding in Southern Hlinois, of long practical experience in their use asa 
| manure. that they are far superior,in many respects, tocommon ma- 
|nure. The properties essential for enriching the soil, are concentra- 
| ted, hence great economy in hauling them. They are tree from ony 
| seeds producing weeds, and at our own price of 5 cents per bushel, 
| area very cheap manure. One load is said to be worth eight loads 
|} common manure. CONKLING, WOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers of white lead, colored paints, &c.. 
Cincinnati, O. 


| June 1-1851 


Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, will 

be inserted at the rate of g1 for twelve lines or less, longer ad- 

| vertisements six cents per line the first time, and three cents 

j each subsequent time—but none wil! be inserted more than 
four times, except in special cases. 
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